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ETHAN  ALLEN  AND  HIS  MAGNUM  OPUS 

BY   CLARENCE   GOHDES 

Reason  now  reigns,  and  by  her  aid  we  hope 
Truth  may  revive  and  sickening  Error  droop : 
She  the  sole  judge,  the  Rule,  the  gracious  Light 
Kind  Heaven  has  sent  to  guide  our  minds  aright. 

But  what  too  deep  in  mystery  is  thrown. 
The  wisest  preachers  chuse  to  let  alone. 
How  Adam's   fault  affects  all  human  kind  ; 
How  three  is  one  and  one  is  three  combined  ; 
How  certain  prescience  checks  not  future  will  ; 
And  why  almighty  Goodness  suffers  ill  ; 
Such  points  as  these  lie  far  too  deep  for  man, 
Were  never  well  explained  nor  ever  can. 

George  Smalridge,  Art  of  Prcachiiuj^ 

WHAT  has  common!}-  been  denominated  American  Puritanism, 
like  all  other  movements  in  thought,  bred  the  giant  that  was 
to  destroy  itself.  In  that  whimsical  performance.  Tlic  Christian 
Philosopher,  which  is  best  characterized,  perhaps,  by  the  profound 
observation,  "The  bladder  is  an  admirable  vessel,"  Cotton  Mather 
delivers  himself  of  this  incipient  heres\-: 

Reason,  what  is  it  but  a  faculty  formed  by  Cod  in  the  mind 
of  man,  enabling  him  to  discern  certain  maxims  of  truth  which 
God  himself  has  established,  and  to  make  true  inferences  from 
them!  In  all  the  dictates  of  reason  there  is  the  voice  of 
God.  .  .  .  Reason  extends  to  points  of  moralit\-  with  as  much 
evidence  as  to  those  of  mathematics. - 

1  This  imitation  of  Horace's  Ars  Poctica.  by  the  Englishman  George  Smal- 
ridge (1663-1719)  was  very  popular  in  certain  circles  in  America,  being  re- 
printed in  Philadelphia,  in  1739  and  1741  :  in  Boston,  1747:  in  New  York,  1751; 
and  again  at  Philadelphia,  in   1762.      (  Cf .  Evans,   Am.  BibUograpliy) . 

2  London,  1721,  283. 
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His  admiration  for  Newton,  Boyle,  Hooke,  and  their  like,  no 
doubt,  prompted  his  surrender  of  the  Utter-depravity  notions  that 
had  marked  the  Calvinism  regnant  in  earlier  New  England.  The 
secret  of  the  much-remarked  "heresy"  of  Cotton  Mather,  of  course, 
lies  in  the  transitional  nature  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived — an  age 
which  was  confronted  by  the  necessity  of  adjusting  inherited  re- 
ligious beliefs  to  the  exigencies  of  a  new  "science."  The  general 
tenor  of  the  period  in  question  is  reflected  in  numerous  sermons  like 
Experience  Alayhew's  Discourse  Shczving  that  God  Dcaleth  ivith 
Men  as  with  Reasonable  Creatures,^  and  Benjamin  Colman's  God 
Deals  with  Us  as  Rational  Creatures^  The  party  of  progress  in 
eighteenth-century  thought  merely  developed  the  capacity  of  the 
later  Puritans  to  establish  categories  and  subtle  theological  dis- 
tinctions, into  an  exaltation  of  the  faculty  by  which  such  categories 
and  distinctions  were  fashioned;  namely,  Reason. 

Another  favorite  catchword  of  the  period,  and  of  every  other, 
for  that  matter,  was  Nature.  For  the  devout  among  the  intelligent 
people  of  the  century,  particularly  in  America,  the  problem  of  most 
consequence  was  that  of  "Natural  Religion."  As  one  would  expect, 
there  existed  upon  this  subject  a  wide  divergence  of  views — from 
the  vehement  insistence  upon  revelation  as  the  sole  authority  for 
principles  of  conduct,  through  the  "pale  negations"  of  early  Uni- 
tarianism,  to  the  emphatic  declarations  of  the  deists.  The  most 
general  attitude  of  enlightened  conservatives  is,  perhaps,  expressed 
by  the  following  w^ords  of  Jonathan  Edwards : 

Indeed  there  is  what  is  called  natural  religion  or  divinity. 
There  are  many  truths  concerning  God,  and  our  duty  to  him, 
which  are  evident  by  the  light  of  nature.     But  Christian  di- 
vinity, properly  so  called,  is  not  evident  by  the  light  of  nature; 
it  depends  on  revelation.  .  .  .^ 
A  perusal  of  the  lectures  delivered  at  Harvard  on  the  Dudley 
foundation  during  the  latter  half  of   the   eighteenth   century  will 
indicate   how   varied   were    the   opinions    rife   among   the  eminent 
Americans  chosen  to  speak.      In  addition   to   sermons   on  popery, 
church  organization,  and  the  like,  one  finds  such  titles  as  The  Co- 
incidence of  Natural  with  Revealed  Religion,^  and  Natural  Religion 

3  Boston,  1720. 
■*  Boston,  1723. 

•'  "Importance  of  the  Knowledge  of  Divine  Truth,"  preached  in  1739, 
Worlzs,  Worcester,  1899,  VIII,  7. 

^  Preached  in  1775,  by  Pres.  Samuel  Langdon,  Boston,  1776. 
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Aided  by  Revelation  o)id  Perfeefed  in  Christianity.'^     In  the  latter 
these  words  appear : 

To  affirm  .  .  .  that  the  reason  of  man  cannot  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  God  and  his  duty  to  him  by  an}'  contemplations 
and  deductions  of  his  own  is  to  say  a  great  deal  too  much  .  .  .  .^ 
But  Gad  Hitchcock,  their  author,  was  notoriously  liberal.  More 
representative,  imquestionably,  were  the  sentiments  of  Andrew 
Eliot,  who  granted  that  the  "high  priori"  road  was  too  intricate  for 
ordinary  men,  but  insisted  that  the  exercise  of  reason  was  not  de- 
signed to  be  the  only  guide  for  human  activity.^  Peter  Clarke,  in 
1763,  maintained  that  the  religion  of  Christ,  "as  to  its  practical  part, 
is  founded  in  the  reason  and  nature  of  man,  and  so  may  in  some 
sense  be  said  to  be  natural. "'^"^  Four  years  earlier,  Ebenezer  Gay 
recommended  a  judicious  combination  of  both  natural  and  revealed 
religion,  and  informed  his  audience  that  in  the  Bible  could  be  found 
"the  religion  of  nature  in  its  greatest  purit}.'"^^  Such  was  the  attitude 
of  the  leaders  of  religious  thought  at  the  most  liberal  institution  in 
New  England.  Xo  doubt,  some  of  them  were  more  discreet  than 
honest. 

The  emancipation  of  New  England  ideas  from  the  rigid  self- 
sufficiency  of  "N^eo-Puritanism"  was,  of  course,  largely  effected  by 
the  reading  of  such  theologians  as  Samuel  Clarke  and  Tillotson.^^ 
But  the  influence  of  John  Locke  is  in  a  good  many  cases  more  strik- 
ing. If,  as  Leslie  Stephen  says,  Locke  "became  the  intellectual  ruler 
of  the  century"-^^  in  England,  in  America  he  became  a  veritable 
Allah,  with  Newton  as  his  prophet. 

William  Livingston,  afterward  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  allow- 
ing his  muse  to  amble  through  Philosophic  Solitude,  had  no  hesita- 
tion   in   passing    from    ^lilton,    Dr}den,    and    "gentle    Watts,"    to 
Sagacious   Locke,   by  providence   design'd 

7  Preached  in  1799,  by  Gad  Hitchcock,  Boston,  1779. 

^Ibid.,  15. 

^A  Discourse  on  Natural  Religion,  Boston,  1771,  7  and  32. 
.     '^^  Man's  Dignity  and  Duty  as  a  Reasonable  Creature  and  His  Insufficiency 
as  a  Fallen  Creature,  Boston,  1763,  46. 

'^'^  Natural  Religion  as  Distinguished  from  Revealed,  Boston,  1759,  20 
and  31. 

1-  Cf.  S.  G.  Hefelblower,  Relation  of  Jolin  Locke  to  English  Deism,  1918, 
183.  As  early  as  1698  Tillotson  was  read  in  Boston,  if  one  can  judge  from 
the  receipt  of  10  vols,  of  his  works  bv  King's  Chapel,  froni  William  the  Third, 
Proc.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  XVIII.  429.   " 

13  Hist,  of  Eng.  Thought  in  the  18//;  C,  London,  1902,  I,  35. 
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T'exalt,    instruct,    and    rectif_\-    the    mind; 
or  to 

Immortal  Xewton.  whose  illustrious  name 
\\'ill  shine  on  records  of  eternal  fame.^^ 
\\'hen  the  boys  at  Harvard  wanted  to  express  their  appreciation  for 
the  activities  of  Stephen  Scales,  who  forsook  the  teaching  of  phil- 
osophy to  practice  law,  they  had  Paul  Revere  make  a  silver  cup 
upon  which  were  pictured  two  books.  Price's  Morals,  and  Locke's 
Essaysy^  Locke  was  quoted  in  sermons,^"  a  commonplace  book 
was  designed  after  the  method  he  approved, ^'^  and  he  was  used  as  a 
trusted  authority  in  most  of  the  philosophical  effusions  written  dur- 
ing the  period — from  the  iron-clad  arguments  of  Jonathan  Edwards, 
to  the  despised  immaterialism  of  Samuel  Johnson,  Berkeley's  chief 
American  disciple. 

Although  the  students  at  Yale  just  began  to  hear  of  such  namee 
as  Descartes,  Locke,  and  New^ton  in  1714,  and  were  duly  cautioned 
against  "thinking  anything  of  them,"'"*  in  1743  a  number  of  seniors 
in  the  college  had  Locke's  Letter  Concerning  Toleration  printed  at 
their  own  expense,  as  an  aid  in  thwarting  the  policy  of  the  Presi-. 
dent  and  Governors.^" 

Once  established,  the  philosophy  of  Locke,  or,  better,  what  was 
esteemed  to  be   his   philosophy,   prevailed    for   an   incredibly   long 
])eriod.     In  1816  no  one  seems  to  have  been  aroused  when  a  cer- 
tain A.  Cummings  held  forth  at  a  Harvard  "exhibition"  on  "The 
\'alue  of  the  ^Metaphysical  Researches  of  Locke."-"    Thirteen  years 
later,  in  perhaps  the  first  notable  manifestation  of  American  tran- 
scendentalism, James  Marsh,  of  the  L'niversity  of  A'ermont,  wrote: 
Let  it  be  understood  .  .  .  that  by  the  prevailing  system  of 
metaphysics.   1   mean   the   system   of   which   in   modern   times 
Locke  is  the  reputed  author.-^ 

'^■^  Philosofhic  Solitude,  or  the  Choice  of  a  Rural  Life.  .  .  ,  N.  Y.,  1747, 
rcpr.  Boston,   1762,  38  and  39. 

15  Benjamin  Rand,  Philosophieal  Iiistruetiou  at  Harvard,  MS.,  23. 

K"' See.  for  example,  Andrew  Eliot,  ()/>.  eit..  21  and  29ff. 

I'''  Strange  to  say,  the  commonplace  hook  of  George  Ripley  is  of  that  type, 
MS.  in  Widener  Library. 

i'*^  E.  C.  Smyth,  "The  New  Philosophy  Against  Which  Students  at  Yale 
College  Were  Warned.  .  .  ,"  Proc.  Am.  Antiq.  Soe.,  New  Series,  XI,  252. 

'■•Trumbull,  Hi.^tory  of  Conneeiieut.  II,  183. 

-"  B.  T.  Hill,  "Life  at  Harvard  a  Century  Ago.  .  .  ,"  Proe.  Am  Autiq. 
Soe..  New  Series,  XX,  230. 

-1  Preliminary  Essay  to  Coleridge's  'Aids  to  Reflection,'  Coleridge's  Works, 
ed.    Shedd,  1856,  "l,  86.  " 
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However,  with  all  the  interest  aroused  l)\-  Locke  in  the  more 
intellectual  circles,  c()niparati\el\-  few  editions  of  his  works  were 
brought  out  in  America.  According  to  Evans'  American  Bibli- 
ography, the  essa\-  sponsored  by  the  Yale  boys,  l^oston,  1743,  was 
the  first  to  appear.  It  was  reprinted  at  Wilmington,  in  1764:  at 
Windsor,  \'ermont,  in  1788;  and  at  Stockbridge,  in  1790.  I'))  to 
1795  the  on]\-  other  works  of  the  Englishman  to  be  rejjrinted  in  vhis 
countrv  were  the  Essay  on  Cii'il  Govcruuient,  r>oston,  1773;  an 
abridgement  of  the  Essay  on  the  Hitman  Undersiaudimi,  lioston, 
1794;  and  selections  from  his  letters,  appended  to  an  JLvlracf  of  a 
Letter  Wrote  by  the  Earl  of  Essex.  .  .  ,  edited  by  A.  I'.enezet,  Phila- 
delphia, 1775(  ?).  One  needs  to  remember,  however,  that  during 
the  period  in  question,  and  long  after  it,  books  of  a  more  esoteric 
appeal  were  almost  alwa\s  imj^orted. 

With  all  the  discussion  of  natural  religion  on  the  part  of  the 
better  educated  clergy,  and  with  all  the  veneration  of  Locke,  there 
is,  nevertheless,  no  evidence  for  believing  that  free-thought  cut  much 
of  a  figure  in  America  before  the  palmy  days  of  Jefferson  and  Tom 
Paine.  The  enormous  popularity  of  W'atts's  pious  lucubrations 
alone  would  prove  the  point.  True  enough,  there  must  have  been 
some  grounds  for  John  Walton's  Religion  of  Jesus  J  ^indicated,  oc- 
casioned by  some  deistical  n'ritings  lately  printed  at  Neivport, 
Boston,  1736,  or  George  Gillespie's  Treatise  Against  the  Deists  or 
Free-Thinkers,  Philadelphia,  1735.  ?^Iore  famous  than  these,  of 
course,  was  Charles  Leslie's  Short  and  Easie  Method  With  the 
Deists,  first  reprinted  in  America  at  Boston,  in  1719;  and  afterward 
at  Williamsburg  and  Annapolis,  1733;  at  Xew  York,  1745;  and  at 
Philadelphia,  1783.  But  this  work  may  have  owed  some  of  its 
popularity  to  the  appended  arguments  for  toleration  and  the  account 
of  the  trial  of  John  Checkley,  who,  in  1724,  was  fined  for  having 
published  a  "false  and  scandalous  libel. "-- 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  preceding  account  of  some  phases 
of  the  development  of  thought  in  America  during  the  eighteenth 
century,  I  believe,  that  up  to  the  period  immediately  following  the 
Revolution  there  were  rationalistic  tendencies,  more  or  less  adroitly 
expressed,  in  the  more  cultivated  elements  of  society.  Yet  the 
spirit  of  the  fathers  was  heavy  in  the  land.  It  was  not  until  even 
the  people  of  the  backwoods  were  reading  Tom  Paine  that  a  man 

--  Every  American  edition  afterward,  and  all  of  the  later  English  editions 
I  have  seen,  appeared  with  the  account  of   Checkley's  trial,  etc. 
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with  authority  could  saw  "The  fashionable  bias  of  the  present  time 
will  be  readily  acknowledged  to  be  unfavorable  to  Christianity."-"'^ 
Accordingly,  one  is  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  among  the  most 
significant  attempts  at  slitting  the  throat  of  Puritanism  by  means  of 
rationalistic  argument,  Oracles  of  Reason,-^  by  Ethan  Allen,  pub- 
lished at  Bennington,  \'t.,  probably  in  1785,  This  work,  usually 
considered  to  be  the  first  printed  attack  on  the  Christian  religion 
brought  out  in  America,  has  been  called  by  \\'oo(lbri(lge  Rile}'  "a 
good  example  of  the  popular  recoil  from  Puritanism,"-''  and  as  such, 
is  of  no  ordinary  significance  to  an  appreciation  of  the  character  of 
the  age.    The  preface,  dated  Jul}'  2,  1782,  provides  this  information: 

An  apology  appears  to  me  to  be  impertinent  in  writers 
who  venture  their  works  to  public  inspection  for  this  obvious 
reason,  that  if  they  need  it,  they  should  have  been  stifled  in 
the  birth  and  not  permitted  a  public  existence.  ...  I  have  as 
good  a  natural  right  to  expose  myself  to  public  censure  ...  as 
any  of  the  species  .  .  .  and  I  ask  no  favor  at  the  hands  of 
philosophers,  divines  or  critics.  ... 

In  my  youth  I  was  much  disposed  to  contemplation,  and 
at  my  commencement  in  manhood  I  committed  to  manuscript 
such  sentiments  or  arguments  as  appeared  most  consonant  to 
reason.  ...  I  was  deficient  in  education.  ...  I  have  struck 
the  outlines  of  a  consistent  system,  which  I  recommend  to 
abler  writers  to  perfect. 

The  Bible  and  a  dictionary  have  been  the  only  books  which 
I  have  made  use  of  since  I  have  been  correcting  my  manu- 
scripts and  making  the  following  composition,  though  in  those 
manuscripts  I  had  copied  sundry  passages  from  certain 
authors.  .  .  . 

I  have  invariably  endeavored  to  make  reason  my  guide. 

In  the  circle  of  my  acquaintance  (Which  has  not  been 
small)   I  have  generally  been  denominated  a  deist,  the  reality 

23  Timothy  Dwight,  Nature  and  Danger  of  Infidel  Philosophx.  .  .  ,  New 
Haven,  1798,  63. 

24  The  full  title  is  "Reason  the  only  Oracle  of  Man,  or  a  Conipenduous 
System  of  Natural  Religion.  Alternately  adorned  with  Confutations  of  a 
variety  of  Doctrines  incompatible  to  it ;  deduced  from  the  most  exalted  ideas 
which  we  are  able  to  form  of  the  Divine  and  Human  Characters  and  from  the 
Universe  in  General,"  Bennington,  printed  by  Haswell  and  Russell, 
MDCCLXXXIV. 

^^  American  Philosophy,  The  Early  Schools,  N.  Y.,  1907,  47. 
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of  which  I  never  disputed,  being  conscious  I  am  no  Christian, 
except  mere  infant  baptism  make  me  one;  and,  as  to  being  a 
deist.  I  know  not,  strictly  speaking,  whether  I  am  one  or  not, 
for  I  have  never  read  their  writings.-*^ 

For  the  material  treated  in  Oracles  of  Reason  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  Rile}-'s  America)}  Thought.  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  there 
is  in  it  a  fairl\'  complete  s\stem  of  natural  religion,  with  a  discussion 
of  such  matters  as  the  nature  of  God,  creation,  free  will,  etc.,  based 
wherever  possible  upon  cold  logic,  and.  wherever  that  fails,  upon 
"conscious  intuition."  Moreover,  there  is  included  an  attack  upon 
some  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity,  such  as  the  in- 
spiration of  the  scriptures,  the  possibility  of  miracles,  the  atonement, 
etc.  The  X'irgin  Birth  is  esteemed  to  be  unworthy  of  "serious  con- 
futation."^*''' Two  examples  will  illustrate,  I  believe,  the  general 
character  of  the  work.  The  first  will  indicate  the  method  of  Allen's 
application  of  "reason."  On  the  doctrine  of  man's  depravity  he 
writes : 

Without  the  exercise  of  reason  we  could  not  understand 
what  reason  is,  which  would  be  necessary  for  us  previously  to 
understand  in  order  to  distinguish  what  it  is  not.  .  .  .  But  for 
us  to  have  the  knowledge  of  what  reason  is,  and  the  ability 
to  distinguish  it  from  that  which  is  depraved,  or  is  irrational, 
is  incompatible  with  the  doctrine  of  the  depravity  of  our 
reason.  .  .  .-' 

!More  vigorous  is  the  following,  perhaps: 

When  we  consider  what  a  diabolical,  powerful,  malicious, 
spiteful,  designing,  cunning,  and  ensnaring  rascal  the  Devil, 
Satan,  the  Dragon,  or  the  Old  Serpent  is  represented  to  be, 
we  cannot  reconcile  it  to  divine  providence  to  have  permitted 
so  pernicious  and  artful  a  being  to  have  transformed  himself 
into  the  likeness  of  a  serpent,  thereby  capacitating  himself  to 
work  his  premeditated  villainy  with  a  woman  who  just  before 
had  been  taken  out  of  Adam's  broadside,  whose  experience  had 
been  none,  or  trifling,  and  b\-  deluding  her,  pave  the  wav  to 
ensnare  Adam  also,  together  with  their  numerous  offspring.-^ 

26  In  all  quotations  I  have  changed  s's,  and  made  the  use  of  capitals  and 
punctuation  marks  conform  to  modern  practice. 
26a  Oracles,  356. 
^T  Ibid.,  178. 
28  Ibid.,  377. 
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However,  the  book  is,  unlike  Tom  Paine's,  occupied  chiefly 
with  metaphysical  discussion.-^  Its  religious  system  is  closely  akin 
to  the  Unitarianism  that  came  into  vogue  after  Emerson  and  Theo- 
dore Parker  had  carted  away  a  few  heirlooms  from  Puritan  days. 

The  sources  of  Allen's  philosophical  notions  are  not  to  be  readily 
stated.  His  main  inspiration,  according  to  his  chief  critics,  seems 
to  have  been  the  mental  Stiirin  itiid  Drain/  of  the  Revolution.  But, 
like  most  concocters  of  "systems"  of  the  day,  he  owed  much  to  the 
"exalted  reasonings  of  a  Locke  or  a  Xewton."'^^  Allen's  ideas  on 
supernaturalism  and  creation  are  "substantially  the  same"  as  New- 
ton's ;  and  the  indebtedness  of  his  psychology  to  that  of  Locke  is 
not  to  be  questioned.^^  There  are  in  the  Oracles  of  Reason  apparent 
references  to  Jonathan  Edwards,^-  to  Pope,^^  and  to  Warburton's 
Diz/ine  Legation  of  Moscs.^^  Of  the  "certain  authors"  mentioned 
in  the  preface  as  being  "transcribed  with  proper  cjuotations"  only 
a  few  can  be  identified.  Allen  is  not  above  quoting  from  Watts,^"" 
and  refers  to  a  pamphlet,  by  "a  Mr.  Rathburn,"  dealing  with  the 
Shakers,  who  are  made  to  feel  the  weight  of  his  scorn  for  "en- 
thusiasm."^" The  longest  quotations  are  from  "Mr.  Ditton,  a  cele- 
brated writer  in  vindication  of  the  Christian  revelation. "^^  In  the 
final  work  of  composition  most  assuredly  he  depended  upon  the 
Bible  and  the  dictionary. "^^ 

Conway  asserts  that  the  mountain  philosopher  borrowed  his  title 

-^  Cf.  Moncure  D.  Conway,  Life  of  Thomas  Paiiic,  Putnam's.  1892,  II, 
193.     Conway  is  "doubtful  whether  Paine  ever  read  Allen." 

^^  Oracles.  182. 

31  See  Riley,  Am.  Phil..  Early  Schools.  49;  and  M.  D.  Conway,  "Ethan 
Allen's  Oracles  of  Reason,"  Open'Court.  VI   (Jan.,  1892),  3119. 

3-'  P.  232.  Cf.  Riley,  op.  cit. 

33  p  278.  The  Essay  on  Man  was  frequently  advertised  in  the  Vermont 
Gazette.  1783—. 

3-1  P.  269. 

35  p.  94. 

36  p.  328. 

37  p.  429ff.  Humphrey  Ditton  (1675-1715)  was  a  writer  on  Mathematics, 
etc.,  whose  treatises  were  approved  by  Newton.  In  1714  he  brought  out  a 
Discourse  on  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  {Enc.  Brit.).  This  is  probably 
the  work  referred  to  by  Allen.  The  Discourse  is  a  "discussion  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  'moral  evidence,'  with  an  appendix  arguing  that  thought  cannot  be 
the  product  of  matter."  By  1727  it  had  gone  through  four  English  editions. 
(D.  N.  B.).     The  appendix  may  also  have  been  used  by  Allen. 

3*^  Allen  refers  to  two  dictionaries,  Samuel  Johnson's  (428),  and  Fenning's 
(452).  The  latter  is  probably  Daniel  Fenning's  Royal  Eviglish  Dictionary, 
London,  1741 ( ?). 
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from  Charles  lUount's  Oracles  of  Rcasoii/^-^  London,  1693.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  believe  that  Allen  read  the  work,  not  only  because  he 
stated  in  his  preface  that  he  had  never  perused  the  writings  of  the 
deists,  but  because  what  he  could  ha\e  understood  of  it  would  have 
aroused  his  scorn.  "I  do  not  understand  Latin,  Greek  or  Hebrew," 
Ethan  Allen  states  ;^"  and  as  a  consequence  a  large  part  of  I'lount's 
tract  would  have  been  unintelligible  to  him.  Its  partial  acceptance 
of  the  ]\Ianichean  explanation  of  Good  and  EviH^  would  have  had 
no  reception  from  Allen  other  than  that  of  heart}'  contempt.  A 
similar  reception  would  have  awaited  such  astute  reasoning  as  is 
exhibited  in  the  following: 

Who  knows  but  this  race  of  men  was  first  of  angelic  degree, 
till  by  the  bewitching  smiles  of  women  ( the  most  lovely  brute 
of  the  universe)  betrayed  to  mortality  in  her  embraces.  Or, 
then,  perhaps  Columbus  might  be  the  first  of  the  sons  of 
Xoah  that  enter'd  the  new  discover'd  world  of  America, 
which  might  be  a  race  deriv'd  from  some  other  deluded  angels, 
won  by  the  same  destructive  bait.'*- 

If  Allen  got  his  title  from  the  work  of  Blount,  it  must  have  come 
indirectly,  possibly  through  some  attack  on  deism  that  made  its  way 
to  the  Green  Mountains."*'"^ 

The  facts  that  we  have  that  deal  with  the  early  life  of  Allen 
also  are  meagre  and  do  not  afford  an  adequate  explanation  of  his 
sudden  blossoming  out  as  a  philosopher.  That  he  was  educated  far 
better  than  the  average  New  Englander  of  his  day  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned. From  an  earl}-  age  he  resided  wnth  his  mother's  relatives 
till  the  "early  years  of  manhood."''^  His  mother's  family  was  alto- 
gether above  the  average  in  intelligence,  if  one  is  to  judge  b}'  such 
of  its  number  as  Remember  Baker  and  the  group  of  physicians  who 
came  in  the  following  generation.  In  a  letter  from  Ira  Allen  to  Dr. 
Samuel  A\'illiams,  written  in  1785.  it  is  stated  that  Ethan  began  to 
prepare  for  college,  but  that  "the  death  of  his  father  left  the  famil}" 

^^  Life  of  Tlwma.^  Paine,  II,  192. 

•10  Oracles,  426. 

-*!  Misecllaneoiis  JJ'orks  of  Charles  Blount,  n.  pi..  1695,  194. 

■42/6/rf.,  191-192. 

43  Leslie's  Short  and  Easic  Method.  .  .  was  prompted  by  Blount's  work, 
but  the  title  of  it  does  not  appear  in  the  editions  I  have  seen.  Cf.  Stephen,  of^. 
cit..  I.  194. 

"•-^  \Vm.  Cothren.  History  of  Ancient  li'oodbtirx.  Conn..  Waterburv,  1854. 
I,  414. 
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in  such  circumstances  that  the  design  was  not  pursued. "^^  Two  of 
his  brothers,  Ira  and  Heman,  were  authors  of  printed  works.  In- 
deed, the  former  was  not  only  the  foremost  pohtical  figure  of  his 
state  during  his  day,  and  the  man  directly  responsible  for  the  found- 
ing of  the  University  of  Vermont,  but  his  History  of  the  State  of 
Vermont,  London,  1798,  has  been  called  by  Daniel  P.  Thompson  "in 
many  respects  the  best  ever  published."^^  That  another  brother  was 
capable  of  commanding  a  worthy  style  is  indicated  by  the  following 
excerpt  from  a  letter  of  Levi  Allen  to  Ira,  dated  June  28,   1793: 

If  you  are  deficient  in  lands  I  can  help  you  to  one  hundred 
thousand  acres,  which  will  soon  come  in  course,  and  shall  not 
have  the  least  objection  on  proper  condition,  for  I  am  not  over- 
anxious as  to  the  property  I  leave  after  Time  with  the  crooked 
scythe  makes  his  last  stroke ;  for  who  knows  whether  it  shall 
be  left  to  a  wise  man  or  a  fool,  a  penurious  wretch,  or  a 
gasconading  spendthrift  who  will  laugh  at  and  deride  the 
memorv  of  him  whose  early  labour,  industry,  and  frugality 
enables  the  thoughtless  and  thankless  villain  to  be  a  genteel 
blackguard,  or  a  Ceatix  de  Ville. 

These  things  may  be  worth  casually  thinking  of  in  the 
midst  of  our  pursuits  in  the  worldly  way;  yet  I  would  not  have 
you  think  I  have  turned  Methodist  preacher  nor  set  up  a 
praying  school.  .  .  ."^^ 

There  can  be  no  reason  for  the  frequent  claim  that  Ethan  Allen  was 
no  more  than  an  ignorant  mountaineer  with  a  smattering  of  educa- 
tion as  a  surveyor. 

In  the  account  of  his  captivity,  which  extended  from  September, 
1775,  to  May,  1778,  Allen  tells  his  readers  that  he  began  to  learn 
the  French  language,  about  1777;^^  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  his 
having  done  more  than  the  then  fashionable  reading,  since  no  ma- 
terial is  at  hand  to  indicate  that  Voltaire  and  the  like  interested 
him.  He  also  gives  an  account  of  a  visit  of  two  English  clergymen 
who  were  most  anxious  to  see  the  notorious  rebel  who  had  captured 
Ticonderoga.     Speaking  of  the  interview,  he  writes: 

■i'^  Hiland  Hall,  Early  History  of  Vermont,  Albany,  1868,  452. 

40  "Ira  Allen,"  Proc.  Vt.  Hist.  Soc,  1908,  91.  Ira  Allen  in  1791  gave 
4000  pounds  to  start  the  university. 

^T  Proc.  Vt.  Hist.  Soc,  1917-1918,  155. 

48^  Narrative  of  Col.  Ethan  Allen's  Captivity.  .  .  ,  Walpole,  N.  H.,  1807, 
44. 
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\\'e    discoursed    on    several    parts    of    moral    philosophy    and 
Christianity ;    and    they    seemed    surprised    that    I    should    be 
acquainted  with  such  topics,  or  that   I   should  understand  a 
s^ilogism  or  a  regular  mode  of  argumentation.'*^ 
His  abilit}'  to   fashion  neat  premises  must  have  astonished  his 

hearers,  if  the  following  ([notation  from  the  Oracles  of  Reason  is 

typical : 

God  is  perfect. 

The  laws  of  nature  were  established  by  God. 

Therefore,  the  laws  of  nature  are  perfect : 
or,  admitting  miracles. 

The  laws  of  nature  were  in  their  eternal  establishment  perfect. 

The  laws  of  nature  have  been  altered. 

Therefore,  the  alteration  of  the  laws  of  nature  is  imperfect : 
or. 

The  laws  of  nature  have  been  altered. 

The  alteration  has  been  for  the  better. 

Therefore,  the  eternal  establishment  thereof  was  imperfect.'^'' 
Like  Hudibras,  Ethan  Allen  was  "in  logic  a  great  critic"  ;  his  skill 
in  "analytic"  is  another  matter. 

As  for  his  religious  training,  again  onl\-  a  few  facts  and  infer- 
ences provide  the  bulk  of  the  information  that  we  have.  Those  not 
inclined  to  adhere  to  the  principles  of  the  modern  philosophical 
Calvinism,  known  as  Behaviorism,  might  give  some  weight  to  the 
fact  that  one  of  his  paternal  ancestors  left  Massachusetts  in  com- 
pany with  Thomas  Hooker, ^'^  or  consider  the  possible  influence  of 
the  original  proprietors  of  the  country  around  Bennington,  who 
were  "chiefly  Congregational  Separates  .  .  .  wear}'  of  the  restraints 
of  authority.'"^-  More  pertinent,  however,  is  Allen's  own  statement 
that  he  was  brought  up  in  what  are  "called  the  Armenian  princi- 
ples,"''"^ and  that  he  had  frequently  discussed  religion  with  Armenian 
ministers. ^"^     Still  more   significant   is   the  information   that   in  the 

49  Ibid.,  63. 

50  p.  235-236. 

51  "Ancestry  of  Gen.  Ethan  Allen,"  Salem  Press  Hist,  and  Gen.  Register, 
Jan.,   1892,   102   (later,  the  Genealogical  Magazine). 

52  David  Avery,  Narrative  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Difficulties  .  .  . 
betzveen  the  Minister  and  People  of  Bennington.  .  .  ,  Bennington,  1783,  5. 

53  Oracles.  386. 
5-t/t/(/.,  185. 
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"earl_\-  years  of  manhood""  he  "dared  not  distrust  the  infalhbihty  of 
revelation,  much  more  to  dispute  it."'"'''  (3ne  can  only  express  a  wish 
to  know  iust  what  came  into  his  intellectual  horizon  to  embolden 
his  spirit  to  write  this : 

His  Song  of  Songs  appears  to  be  rather  of  the  amorous  kind, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  at  the  time  he  was  mak- 
ing love  to  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  King  of  Egypt,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  a  princess  of  exquisite  beauty,  and  exceed- 
inglv  cov,  and  so  captivated  his  affections  that  it  made  him 
lightheaded,   and   sing   about   the   'joints   of   her   thighs"    and 
'her  belly."-"''' 
There  was  in  Ethan  Allen"s  nature  a  rugged  capacity  for  pro- 
fanity of  the  most  eloquent  quality,  and  a  coarse  frontier  humor 
that   puts   one    in    mind    of    the    Elizabethan    apprentices    shouting 
"Clubs,""  and  merrily  battering  the  doors  of  the  bawdy-houses  on 
Shrove  Tuesday.     Alexander  Gra}'don,  who  was  a   fellow  captive 
to  the  British,  observed  that  the  Vermonter's  style  of  speech  was  "a 
singular    compound    of    local    barbarisms,    scriptural    phrases,    and 
oriental    wildness.    and   though   unclassic    and    sometimes    ungram- 
matical,  highly  animated  and  forcible."'"''^     Yet,  with  all  his  impetu- 
osity and  reckless  border  manners,  he  must  have  displayed  qualities 
of  sterner  stuff  to  attract  the  friendship  of  such  men  as  Thomas 
Young-"'^  and  St.  John  de  Crevecoeur.''^ 

Like  the  Squire  in  Howells"  Leatherzvood  God,  Ethan  Allen  was, 
quite  naturally,  a  notorious  backwoods  "atheist.""  He  is  supposed 
to  have  engaged  in  frequent  altercations  as  a  result  of  his  opinions  f^ 
and  at  times,  the  legends  have  it,  he  inflicted  his  ideas  upon  his 
hearers  under  most  inopportune  circumstances.  Among  the  stories 
that  survive,  "not  exactly  credible,""  is  this  one: 

It  is  related  that  on  one  occasion,  when  Ethan  Allen  was  in 
the  congregation,  and  Air.  Dewey  was  preaching  on  the  char- 
55  Ibid.,  387. 

56/fc;W.,  314. 

"•7  Memoirs  of  His  Ozvn  Time.  .  .  ,  Phila.,  1846,  243.  Washington  re- 
marked in  a  letter  that  there  was  in  Allen  "an  original  something  that  com- 
mands attention,"  Irving,  Life  of  IV.,  N.  Y.,  1856,  III,  408. 

5S  E.  S.  Isham,  "Ethan  Allen,  a  Study  of  Civic  Authoritv,"  Proc.  Vt.  Hist. 
Soc.  1898,  36. 

5'>»  See,  for  example,  J.  P.  Mitchell,  St.  Jean  de  Crei'ecoeur,  Columbia 
Press,  1916,  19ff. 

60  H.  W.  De  Puy,  Ethan  AUcn  and  the  Green  Mountain  Heroes  of  '76, 
Buffalo,  1853,  426. 
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acter  of  God,   some  remark   in   the  discourse   displeased   Col. 
Allen.     He  arose  in  his  place  at  the  head  of  a  ])r(>minent  i)e\\' 
in  the  broad  aisle,  and  saying  with  an  audible  \oice,  "It's  not 
so,"  started  to  go  out  of  the  pew.  evidently  with  the  intention 
of  leaving  the  house.     ^^Ir.  Dewey,  lifting  up  his  right  hand, 
and  pointing  with  his  fore-hnger  directly  at  Col.  Allen,  said, 
"Sit  down,  thou  bold  blasphemer,  and  listen  to  the  word  of 
God."     Allen,   who  had  too  strong  a   taste   for  that  style  of 
doing  things  not  to  like  it  under  an}-  circumstances,  immediate- 
ly resumed  his  seat  and  ga\'e  respectful  attentifjn  to  the  re- 
mainder of  the  discourse."^ 
Another  anecdote  describes  the  marriage  ceremony  of   Allen  and 
his  second  wife,  the  handsome  widow  ]Mrs.  lUichanan.     Conforming 
to  the  "customs  of  society,"  he  is  said  to  have  hastily  engaged  a 
judge  to  perform  the  rite,  whom  he  interrupted  with  a  shout  when 
the  words  of  the  service  did  not  suit  his  own  views. *'- 

The  records  of  the  General  Assembly  of  \  ermont,  according  to 
B.  H.  Hall,  prove  that  he  refused  to  accept  and  subscribe  to  a  test 
creed  required  of  the  members  of  the  legislature.  1  lowever.  his 
participation  in  the  deliberations  of  the  session  (1778)  indicate 
that  his  non-conformity  did  not  stand  in  the  way  of  his  acting  as 
the  representative  of  his  constituents  in  Arlington.''-^ 

But  Ethan  .Mien  was  famous  in  his  da}'  not  only  as  a  militar}' 
hero  and  a  heretic,  but  as  an  author  of  no  mean  abilit}' — some  }'ears 
before  he  went  through  the  "wearisome  reasoning  of  the  philos- 
ophers" and  "pursued  the  old  natural  road  of  raciocination. "'''■*  His 
first  work.  A  Brief  Xarrafiz'c  of  the  Proceedings  of  flic  Go-rcrn- 
iiicnt  of  Xezv  York.  .  .  ,  Hartford,  1774,  prompted  one  of  the  Green 
Mountain  Boys  to  produce  one  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  bad 
verse  made  in  the  district.     Here  it  is. 

On  Reading  Gen.  Ethan  Allen's  Animadversions  on  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Senate  of  New  York  against  A'ermont. 
By  T.  Rowle}',  Esq. 
Ala}'  Allen  li\'e  to  use  the  quill, 
\\  bile  York  in  envy  reigns, 

''1  J.  Jennings,  Memorials  of  a  Cciiftiry,  Boston,  1869,  86.     This  work  con- 
tains a  number  of  very  entertaining  anecdotes  about   Allen. 
"2  H.  W.  De  Puy,  o^.  cit.,  426. 

^'^  History  of  Eastern  Veruiont,  Albany,  1865,  II,  570. 
(■•■*  Oracles.  471. 
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With  ready  mind  and  active  will 

T'expose  their  wicked  plans. 

May  all  contagion  flee  away, 

And  at  a  distance  stand ; 

No  hypochondrics  plague  his  mind, 

Nor  palsy  shake  his  hand. 

Till  nature's  great  diurnal  wheel 

Some  future  day  rolls  on, 

When  all  the  Yorkers'  courage  fail, 

And  all  their  hopes  are  gone. 

Then  may  our  Allen  have  repose, 

Before  his  days  shall  cease, 

And  sing  and  see  his  labours  close, 

And  leave  Vermont  in  peace. ^^ 
Two  other  political  pamphlets  came  from  the  pen  of  the  moun- 
tain philosopher;''''  he  was  responsible  for  part  of  a  third,  and  still 
another  is  sometimes  attributed  to  him.*"^  But  his  literary  fame 
rested  most  of  all  upon  the  lively  narrative  of  his  captivity,  which 
came  out  at  Philadelphia,  in  1799,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  best- 
seller despite  the  price  of  "ten  paper  dollars."  So  popular  was  it 
that  another  edition  appeared  in  the  Quaker  City  the  same  year. 
Editions  followed  at  Boston,  Newbury,  Norwich,  and  so  on.  Gil- 
man's  Bibliography  of  J^erinont  mentions  altogether  tw^elve  editions, 
the  last  one,  apparently,  having  been  brought  out  in  1849,  at  Dayton, 
Ohio.  The  popularity  of  the  account  of  his  captivity,  no  doubt,  was 
partially  responsible  for  Ethan  Allen's  philosophical  treatise  and  for 
his  purpose  to  write  a  subsequent  volume  on  the  "subject  of  human 
agency.""*^  That  it  served  as  an  effective  preparation  for  more 
extended  composition,  and  saved  Priscian  more  than  the  casual 
scratching  he  received  in  the  Oracles,  is  also  apparent. 

"No  thought  is  contented"- — and  particularly  unsatisfactory  is 
the  material  at  hand  which  throws  such  a  dim  light  on  the  mental 
hinterland  back   of    Oracles   of  Reason.      However,    enough    facts 

«5Co//.  Vt.  Hist.  Soc.  II  (1871),  420-421.  For  Rowley,  see  P.  H.  White. 
"Early  Poets  of  Vermont,"  Proc.  Vt.  Hist.  Soc.  1917-1918,  96. 

^>^>  An  Animadvcrsory  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont. .  .  ,  Hartford,  1778;  and  A  Vindication  of  the  Opposition  of  the  In- 
habitants of  Vermont  to  the  Goz'ernment  of  Nezv  York,  n.  pi.,  1799  (printed 
by  Alden  Spooner,  printer  to  State  of  Vt.). 

^"^  See  M.  D.  Gilman,  Bibliography  of  Vermont,  Burlington,   1897,  6. 

68  Oracles.  101. 
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have  been  presented  to  show  that  Allen's  work  was  not  the  result 
of  a  sudden  brain-storm  induced  by  contact  with  the  skeptical 
officers  who  directed  the  war  against  the  Indians,  or  the  free- 
thinking  followers  of  Lafayette. 

^^'hen  Allen's  chief  work  was  ready  for  the  press,  it  seems,  he 
was  confronted  with  the  problem  of  finding  a  printer,  because  the 
owner  of  the  publishing  conipan\-  at  Hartford,  who  had  brought 
out  his  earlier  effusions,  refused  to  have  a  part  in  the  spreading  of 
such  a  book.*^^  The  fact  that  the  preface  is  dated  1782  also  seems 
to  give  some  basis  for  the  assertion.  ]\loreover,  after  he  had  pre- 
vailed upon  Haswell  and  Russell,  at  Bennington,  to  print  the  work, 
a  fire,  said  to  have  been  caused  by  lightning,  destroyed  all  of  several 
signatures,  thus  delaying  binding  until  the  fall  of  1785.  From  the 
following  portion  of  Allen's  letter,  addressed  to  Beni'amin  Stiles, 
November  16,  1785,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  date  1784,  which  appears 
on  the  title  page,  needs  correction : 

As  to  my  Philosophy,  that  you  mention,  forty  of  the  books 
are  bound  and  will  be  sent  to  New  York  tomorrow;  1500  are 
printed,  and  contain  487  pages  [477],  in  large  octavo.  The 
curiosity  of  the  public  is  much  excited,  and  there  is  a  great 
demand  for  the  books.  They  will  in  all  probability  reach 
Woodbur}'  in  the  course  of  the  winter.  In  one  of  them  you 
read  my  very  soul,  for  I  have  not  concealed  my  opinion,  nor 
disguised  my  sentiments  in  the  least ;  and  however  you  may, 
as  a  severe  critic,  censer  my  performance,  I  presume  you  will 
not  impeach  me  with  cowardice.  I  expect  that  the  clerg\'  and 
their  devotees  will  proclaim  war  with  me  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  his  battles  they  effect  to  fight,  having  put  on  the 
armour  of  Faith,  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  artiller}-  of 
Hell  Fire.  But  I  am  a  hardy  mountaineer,  and  scorn  to  be 
intimidated  by  threats.  If  they  fight  me  they  must  absolutely 
produce  some  of  their  tremendous  fire,  and  give  me  a  sensitive 
scorching.  .  .  .'''^ 

A  portion  of  a  letter  to  Crevecoeur,  dated  March,  1786,  is  also 
delightfully  revelatory, 

69  "It  lay  a  long  time  in  the  hands  of  a  printer  at  Hartford,  whom  the 
writer  of  this  has  heard  the  author  abuse  for  want  of  moral  courage,"  Reason, 
the  Only  Oracle.  .  .  ,  published  with  critical  remarks  on  the  four  Gospels.  .  . 
by  a  free-thinker,  N.  Y.  and  Phila.,  1836,  Introduction.  (This  work  is  an 
abridged  edition  of  the  Oracles). 

''■oWm.  Cothren,  op.  cit.,  415. 
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Sir,  after  man_\'  difficulties  and  procrastinations,  last  fall  I 
published  my  theology  entitled  "Oracles  of  Reason,"  and  have 
sent  a  number  of  books  to  sundry  capital  places  and  parts  of 
America.  One  of  the  volumes  I  herewith  transmit  to  Mr. 
St.  John,  in  consecjuence  of  the  unexpected  correspondence 
with  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  honor  me.  Though  it  may 
be  repugnant  to  the  policy  of  the  monarch  of  France  that  such 
kinds  of  writings  (whether  true  or  false)  should  circulate 
among  the  commonalt}'  of  his  subjects,  yet  I  am  well  apprised 
that  the  independent  literar}-  gentlemen  of  France  think  and 
converse  with  one  another  and  with  foreigners  as  freely  and 
liberally  as  any  in  the  world,  and  as  a  nation  have  cultivated 
and  extended  the  arts  and  sciences  at  least  equal  to  any  people 
in  the  annals  of  mankind,  have  encouraged  genious  and  learn- 
ing in  other  nations,  and,  finall\'.  in  a  great  variety  of  in- 
stances have  become  the  patrons  of  the  improved  part  of  our 
species. 

I  am  not  so  vain  as  to  imagine  that  m_\'  theology  will  afford 
any  considerable  entertainment  to  the  enlightened  mind  of 
Mr.  St.  John  or  to  any  learned  gentlemen  in  France,  yet  it  is 
possible  that  he  or  they  ma\'  be  somewhat  diverted  with  the 
untutored  logic  and  sallies  of  a  mind  nursed  principally  in  the 
mountainous  wilds  of  America.  And  since  it  is  the  almost 
universal  foible  of  mankind  to  aspire  to  something  or  other 
beyond  their  nature  or  acquired  abilities,  I  feel  the  infection. 
I  desire  that  Mr.  St.  John  would  lay  the  "Oracles  of  Reason" 
before  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Paris. 

Should  my  productions  meet  with  the  disapprobation  of  the 
capital  of  science  in  the  old  world,  I  shall  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  rertecting  that  1  ha\e  made  a  bold  attempt  in  ])hilos- 
oph\',  though  unsuccessful. 

The  clergN  of  this  country  rejirobate  the  work  and  ana- 
themati;^e  the  writer  of  it,  but  they  have  not  so  great  power 
in  America  as  they  had  previous  to  the  late  Revolution.  On 
its  first  publication  it  has  pleased  more  individuals  than  I 
expected,  and  caused  considerable  speculation  and  argumenta- 
tion. I  am,  however,  sensible  that  my  reputation  as  a  reasoner 
(even  in  America)  will  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the  re- 
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ception  that  the  work  may  meet  with  in  the  learned  cities  of 

Paris  and  London.  .  .  ."^ 
^^'hen  ]\Iarlowe  wrote  that  nature  has  taught  all  of  us  to  have  "as- 
piring minds."  he  was  not  in  a  falsifying  mood. 

The  chief  critics  of  Allen's  work  have  been  content  with  passing 
by  his  ambitions,  and,  instead,  remarking  upon  his  indebtedness  to 
Newton,  Locke,  and  their  like.  The  similarity  of  many  of  his  opin- 
ions to  those  of  Spinoza  has  also  been  pointed  out.'^-  The  most 
vulnerable  portion  of  Ethan  Allen's  system  has  generally  been  con- 
sidered to  be  his  discussion  of  free  will  and  moral  agency.'^  To 
my  knowledge,  no  treatment  of  this  phase  of  his  argument  has 
based  any  of  its  conclusions  on  the  proposed  appendix  to  the  Oracles 
of  Reason  which  Allen  intended  to  supplant  Chapter  Two,  Section 
Eight,  of  his  work.  This  essay,  first  printed  in  1872-1873,  has  this 
title:  "On  the  Universal  Plenitude  of  Being  and  on  the  Nature  and 
Immortality  of  the  Human  Soul,  and  Its  Agency,  by  Ethan  Allen, 
Esq.  Proposed  as  an  appendix  to  a  system  of  moral  philosophy, 
lately  published  at  Bennington,  entitled  'Oracles  Of  Reason.'  To 
wdiich  is  subjoined  a  letter  to  Dr.  Benjamin  Gale  in  answer  to  one 
of  his  on  the  subject  of  eternal  creation.'"^"*  In  accordance  with  his 
promise  made  in  the  preface  to  the  Oracles,  Allen  sought  to  revise 
his  assumption  that  the  soul  was  incapable  of  occupying  space.  He 
used  the  essay,  however,  to  set  at  rest  various  doubts  about  the 
cogency  of  his  arguments  involving  other  matters,  principally  that 
of  free  will. 

Lest  there  be  any  misunderstanding  about  the  sincerity  of  his 
efforts,  I  quote  his  introductory  sentence: 

If  we  make  any  new  discoveries  we  are  wiser  than  we  were 
before;  and  if  we  do  not  succeed  in  the  investigation  of  the 
nature  of  the  soul  or  of  the  universal  entity,  we  shall  have 
done  the  most  that  we  could  do  to  discover  the  truth ;  and  we 
shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  reflecting  that,  had  we  not  been 

'^'^  Record  of  the  Governor  and  Council  of  the  State  of  Vt.,  Ill  (1878), 
390-391. 

"-  Jonathan  Edwards  is  also  charged  with  having  stated  opinions  akin  to 
those  of  Spinoza.  See,  for  example,  James  Dana,  An  Examination  of  Ed- 
wards's 'Enquiry  on  Freedom  of  Will'.  .  .  ,  Boston,  1770,  128. 

73  Cf.  Riley,  op.  cit.,  54;  and  Conway,  Open  Court,  VI,  3120. 

''^  Published  in  Historical  Magazine.  .  .  ,  ed.  H.  B.  Dawson,  Third  Series, 
I,  194,  274,  330;  and  II,  29  and  76.  The  MS.  of  the  "subjoined  letter"  seems 
to  have  been  lost. 
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thus  inquisitive,  we  should  not  have  improved  so  far  in  knowl- 
edge as  to  have  known  but  that  we  might  have  gone  farther  J'"' 
But,  however  interesting  the  appendix  may  be  as  an  example  of 
what  we  call  the  scientific  spirit,  its  chief  value,  to  my  mind,  lies 
in  the  fact  that  Allen's  philosophy  tended  more  and  more  to  fall 
back  upon  intuition  as  an  aid  in  the  explanation  of  metaphysical 
problems. 

"That  the  soul  resides  in  the  body  in  this  life,"  he  says,  "we  have 
an  intuitive  certaint}'.'"^''  Moreover,  he  is  also  "intuitively  certain" 
that  the  soul  is  a  "thinking  being,"'^'^  although  it  is  composed  of 
"some  specific  substance  mysterious  to  us"  which  makes  it  capable 
of  "possessing  place. '"''^  There  are  two  means  of  acquiring  knowl- 
edge, he  explains,  one  gained  by  immediate  "consciousness,"  and 
the  other  b\-  reason.  The  promptings  of  the  former  are  always 
right. '^^  A\'ith  this  in  mind,  he  approaches  the  subject  of  moral 
agency.  A  conviction  of  the  fact  of  free  or  spontaneous  agency, 
he  insists,  "does  not  result  from  reasoning  or  argumentation,  but 
from  a  conscious  intuition  of  it  to  all  mankind."^*'  The  shrewd  old 
bear  Samuel  Johnson  dodged  the  same  issue  by  silencing  Boswell 
with  the  words,  "All  theory  is  against  the  freedom  of  the  will ;  all 
experience  for  it."     More  piously,  Ethan  Allen  wrote, 

All  our  argumentations  and  conclusions  that  militate  against 
the  intuitive   for  conscious)   knowledge  that  we  have  of  our 
spontaneous  agency  are  so  many  blunders,  mistakes  or  decep- 
tions of  our  own  making,   for  the   intuition  of  natural   con- 
science is  God's  revelation  to  us,  who  cannot,  and  will  not, 
deceive  us.  .  .  .^^ 
However,  Allen  did  not  give  up  altogether  his  method  of  argu- 
ing from  neat  premises.     Just  two  syllogisms  clinch  the  matter  of 
the  soul's  immortality.     Here  they  are: 

God  is  infinitely  good. 

The  immortality  of  the  soul  is  the  greatest  possible  good  that 

God  could  bestow  upon  the  soul. 

Therefore,  the  soul  is  immortal : 

7--;  Ibid.,  I,  274. 
7B//;/r/..  I.  275. 
'7//n'<y..  I,  276. 
78  Ibid..  I.  276-277. 
T-Ubid.,!!,  29  and  3\. 
^'^  Ibid. .11.  31. 
81  Ibid..  II,  81. 
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and 

God  is  ultimately  just. 

Justice  in  all  events  does  not  take  place  in  this  world. 
Therefore,  there  must  be  an  existence  beyond  this  life  wherein 
the  ultimate  justice  of  God  will  take  place. ^- 
Sic  probatur! 

The  appendix  is,  to  m\-  mind,  more  interesting  than  any  part 
of  the  Oracles  proper,  because  it  reveals  so  plainly  Allen's  apprecia- 
tion of  the  failure  of  "reason"  to  get  him  out  of  many  a  blind 
alley  of  thought.  His  consequent  dependence  upon  intuition,  if 
put  upon  its  inferences,  indicates  that  his  beliefs  about  nature  and 
God  were  not  altogether  "dualistic."  The  full  reconciliation  of 
the  two  aspects  of  his  thought  ma}'  not  have  been  effected  in  Amer- 
ica before  the  clavs  of  Emerson, '^^  but  his  tinal  words  relative  to 
his  philosophy  show  no  ordinary  appreciation  for  what  the  Sage  of 
Concord  termed  "the  untaught  sallies  of  the  spirit." 

But  what  was  the  result  of  the  attempt  of  the  hard}-  \"ermonter 
to  bare  his  soul  and  take  his  fling  at  "Reason  and  Truth"?     His 
letters  alreadv  quoted  indicate  how  well  justified  were  his  expecta- 
tions of  receiving  the  full  broadside  of  the  odium  ilicologiciun  that 
he  had  anticipated  e\en  in  the  preface  to  his  work.    His  own  Green 
]\Iountain  folk  seem  to  have  been  little  surprised  at  his  philosophical 
effusion.    But  he  was  already  a  notorious  "atheist."    And,  too,  there 
were  in  the  hills  of  \"ermont  men  of  sufficient  breadth  of  interest 
and  freedom  from  merely  parochial  problems  to  found  a  medical 
society  and  a  philosophical   association   deep   in   the  backwoods.^'* 
However,   a  certain  G.   \.   conceived   a  novel  plan  of   genially 
annoying  the  A'ermont  philosopher,  as  well  as  sundry  others  of  his 
fellow  citizens.     In  the  Vermont  Gazette  for  September  19,  1785, 
he  inserted  a  mock   advertisement  bearing  the   following  caption : 
Just    imported    in    the    Balloon    Sarcastic     (Imported    from 
France)  and  now  opening  for  sale  ...  by  the  Genius  of  Ver- 
mont at  her  store  on  the  top  of  Mount  Anthony  in  Bennington, 
a  large  assortment  of  valuable  books,  among  which  are  the 
following.  .  .  . 
"The  following"  included  titles  of  treatises  on  drunkenness,  "money 
catching,"  and  the   like — and   each  bore  after  it  the   initials   of   a 

82/6/rf.,  I.  332. 

83  Riley,  op.  cit.,  57. 

8-1  See  Vermont  Gazette,  Bennington,  Jan.  31,  and  Dec.  27,  1784. 
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member   of   the   community    whose   characteristics    seemed   to    fit. 
This  one  heads  the  Hst, 

Deism  Confessed  and  Good  Planners  Defended,  with  a  chap- 
ter in  favor  of  Oracles  and  a  section  on  the  heat  of  good 
blood  near  the  grand  clymacteric,  and  the  animation  of  youth- 
ful charms.  By  E.  A. 
The  last  thrust  seems  to  have  been  directed  at  the  "most  amiable 
young  widow"  whom  Allen  had  married  not  long  before. 

In  the  J^eruwnt  Journal  for  October  2,  1786,  appeared  an  un- 
signed bit  of  verse, 

On  General  Ethan  Allen 

Lo  Allen  'scaped  from  British  jails, 

His  tushes  broke  by  biting  nails,^^ 

Appears  in  hyperborean  skies. 

To  tell  the  world  the  Bible  lies. 

See  him  on  green  hills  north  afar 

Glow  like  a  self -enkindled  star, 

Prepar'd  with  mob-collecting  club 

Black  from  the  forge  of  Belzebub, 

And  grim  with  metaphysic  scowl. 

With  cjuill  just  pluck'd  from  wing  of  owl. 

As  rage  or  reason  rise  or  sink 

To  shed  his  blood  or  shed  his  ink. 

Behold,  inspired  from  Vermont  dens. 

The  seer  of  Antichrist  descends. 

To  feed  new  mobs  with  Hell-born  manna 

In  Gentile  lands  of  Susquehanna ; 

And  teach  the  Pennsylvania  Quaker 

High  blasphemies  against  his  maker. 

Behold  him  move,  ye  staunch  divines ! 

His  tall  head  bursting  through  the  pines ; 

All  front  he  seems  like  wall  of  brass 

And  brays  tremendous  as  an  ass ; 

One  hand  is  clench'd  to  batter  noses 

While  t'other  scrawls  'gainst  Paul  and  Moses. ^° 
The  author  of  the  satire  was  Doctor  Lemuel  Hopkins,  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  now  remembered  as  a  lesser  light  of  the  Pleiades  known  as 
the  Hartford  Wits. 

85  "He  used  to  show  a  fracture  in  one  of  his  teeth,  occasioned  by  his 
twisting  off  with  it,  in  a  fit  of  anger,  the  nail  to  which  was  fastened  the  bar  of 
his  hand-cuffs.  .  .  ,"  Graydon,  op.  cit.,  243. 

86  This  effusion  is  included  in  American  Poems,  selected  and  original, 
Litchfield,  1793,  142. 
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A  more  famous  member  of  that  group,  Timothy  Dwight,  the 
renowned  Yale  hammer  of  heretics,  not  only  called  Allen  "the  great 
clodhopping  Oracle  of  man"  in  swinging  metre, ^^  but  delivered  him- 
self of  a  more  extended  attack  in  better  prose.  He  sums  up  mat- 
ters in  these  words : 

Sunderland  formerly  was  the  residence  of  Col.  Ethan  Allen, 
a  man  who  as  a  prisoner  excited  some  interest  in  Great  Britain, 
and  who  for  many  years  was  notorious  in  the  United  States. 
This  man  was  born  at  Salisbury  in  Connecticut.  His  educa- 
tion was  confined,  and  furnished  him  with  a  mere  smattering 
of  knowledge;  but  his  mind  was  naturally  haughty,  restless 
and  enterprising.  Licentious  in  his  disposition,  he  was  im- 
patient of  the  restraints  either  of  government  or  religion,  and 
not  always  submissive  to  those  of  common  decency.  In  his 
conversation  he  was  voluble,  blunt,  coarse  and  profane;  in  his 
pretensions  to  knowledge,  daring ;  and  in  his  assertions,  bold 
and  peremptory.  The  confidence  which  he  seemed  to  possess 
in  himself  naturally  inspired  confidence  in  others  still  less  in- 
formed ;  and  they  readily  believed  that  he,  who  asserted  so 
positively,  must  be  sure  that  his  assertions  were  true.  \\'ith 
these  advantages,  and  these  only,  he  early  obtruded  himself 
upon  the  public  as  an  opposer  and  ridiculer  of  Christianity ; 
and  gloried  in  the  character  of  an  infidel.  A  little  circle  of 
loose  persons  will  always  gather  about  a  man  of  this  descrip- 
tion. "Qui  fidit  sibi,  dux  regit  examen"  is  a  maxim  extensively 
applicable ;  but  in  no  case  more  so  than  where  profligate  prin- 
ciples have  become  necessary  to  shelter  the  character  and 
quiet  the  conscience  of  licentious  men.  ...  At  length  he 
assumed  a  bolder  tone,  and  determined  to  become  an  instructor 
of  the  public.  This  was  a  fatal  step.  He  neither  understood 
the  subject,  nor  knew  how  to  write,  and  therefore,  although 
not  destitute  of  native  talents,  he  appeared  as  a  pigmy  in  the 
field  of  literary  contention.  He  named  his  book  the  Oracles 
of  Reason,  after  a  wretched  publication  of  Charles  Blount, 
one  of  the  pertest  and  weakest  of  all  the  British  infidels,  but 
probably  Allen's  favorite  author,  and  not  improbably  the  only 
one  whose  works  he  had  ever  read.  This  was  the  first  formal 
publication  in  the  United  States  openly  directed  against  the 

^'^  The  TriumpJi  of  Infidelity,  printed  in  the  world,  1788,  23.  Dwight  did 
not  mention  Allen  in  his  Nature  and  Danger  of  Infidel  Philosophy.  .  .  ,  New 
Haven,  1798. 
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Christian  religion,  ^^'hen  it  came  out  I  read  as  much  of  it  as 
I  could  summon  patience  to  read.  Decent  nonsense  may 
possibly  amuse  an  idle  hour;  but  brutal  nonsense  can  be  only 
read  as  an  infliction  of  penal  justice.  The  style  was  crude 
and  vulgar,  and  the  sentiments  were  coarser  than  the  style. 
The  arguments  were  flimsy  and  unmeaning,  and  the  con- 
clusions were  fastened  upon  the  premises  by  mere  force. ^^ 
The  Reverend  Josiah  Sherman,  who  signed  himself  "Common 
Sense,  A.  M.."  brought  out  at  Litchfield  a  tract  with  the  title, 

Oracles   of    Reason   as   formed   by   the   deists   are   husks    for 

deistical  and  heathen  swine;  but  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  are 

bread  for  God's  children.     A  concise  but  plain  answer  to  Gen. 

Allen's  Oracles  of  Reason. 

He  soon  followed  this  up  with  another,  "Sermon  to  Swine.   .   .   ." 

But,  as  Allen  wrote  to  Crevecoeur,  more  people  were  pleased  with 

his  Oracles  than  he  had  counted  on.^^ 

The  biographers  of  the  Hero  of  Ticonderoga  usually  "regret 
to  saA-"'  that  their  subject  promulgated  heterodox  sentiments,  and 
provide  a  sop  b}'  asserting  that  only  a  few  copies  of  his  book 
escaped  the  fire  at  the  printer's  office."*^  Frequently,  also,  there 
appears  an  anecdote  calculated  to  show  that,  after  all,  the  rugged 
border  leader  suft'ered  a  change  of  heart.  The  story  goes  that  one 
of  Allen's  daughters  was  sick  in  bed.  A  sudden  relapse  in  her  con- 
dition was  noticed,  and  the  father  was  hastil}'  summoned  from  an 
adjoining  room,  where,  fittingl}'  enough,  he  had  been  expounding 
deistic  sentiments  to  a  friend.  Distracted  in  mind  by  the  incom- 
patibilit}'  of  her  mother's  religious  views  and  the  ideas  expressed  by 
her  father,  the  child  asked  which  she  should  believe.  "Believe  what 
vour  mother  has  taught  you,"  the  reply  is  supposed  to  have  been.^^ 
But  other  biographers  have  not  made  the  attempt  to  palliate  the 
enormit\'  of   his  errors.     Like   Tom    I'aine,   Ethan   Allen   has  been 

8S  Travels  in  Nczv  England  and  Nczc  York.  New  Haven,  1821,  II,  406. 
(Allen  is  usually  considered  to  have  been  born  in  Litchfield,  Conn.). 

8»  In  Jefferson's  letter  to  his  nephew,  dated  Paris,  1787,  this  sentence  ap- 
pears :  "Your  own  reason  is  the  only  oracle  given  you  by  heaven,  and  you  are 
answerable  not  for  the  rightness  but  uprightness  of  the  decision,"  Writings  of 
J.,  ed.     P.  L.  Ford,  1894,  IV,  432.     Had  he  read  Allen's  work? 

»o  The  story  is  also  told  that  Haswell  regarded  the  fire  as  a  judgment  of 
God,  committed  what  was  left  of  the  edition  to  the  flames,  and  joined  tlic 
Methodist  Church.     Cf.  Int.  to  the  1836  (abridged)  edition  of  Oracles. 

91  Cf.,  for  example,  H.  W.  De  Puy,  op.  cif..  423;  and  Hugh  Moore, 
Memoirs  of  Col.  Ethan  Allen,  Plattsburgh,  1834,  244. 
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ver\-  freqnentlx'  the  \iclim  of  an  almost  inconceivable  prejudice 
based  upon  mere  legend,  and  sur\iving"  for  an  equall}*  incredible 
period  of  time.  Less  vitriolic  than  the  attack  of  Dwight  are  these 
words  of  Jared  Sparks,  referring  to  the  \'ernionter's  iiuuinu>ii. 
opiis: 

It  is  ne\ertheless  a  crude  and  worthless  ]:)erformance,  in  which 
truth  and  error,  reason  and  so|)histr\-,  knowledge  and  ignor- 
ance,  ingenuit}"   and   presumption   are   mingled   together   in   a 
chaos,  which  the  author  denominates  a  system.     Some  of  the 
chapters  on  natural  religion,  the  being  and  attributes  of  God, 
and  the  principles  and  obligations  of  morality  should  perhaps 
be  excepted  from  this  sweeping  remark.  .  .  .■^- 
At  auA'  rate,  the  worthy  Harvard  saint  had  discretion  enough  to  save 
himself  from  an  altogether  unmitigated  disparagement  of  his  own 
Unitarianism. 

Almost  a  hundred  }ears  after  Oracles  of  Reason  was  first  car- 
ried bv  the  post  out  of  the  mountains  of  \'ermont,  its  author  was 
thus  described : 

He  was  an  infidel  of  the  Tom  Paine-\'oltaire  school,  and 
seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  offending  public  opinion  by  ex- 
pressing views  that,  to  most  people  of  'orthodox"  sentiments, 
were  abhorrent  or  distasteful.  His  nature  was  so  essentially 
ofi:ensi^•e  and  belligerent  that  he  apparent!}'  took  up  the  hetero- 
dox merely  to  have  the  pleasure  of  a  word  contest  with  the 
orthodox.  Being  a  person  of  limited  education,  narrow  read- 
ing and  not  extensive  observation,  his  influence  on  the  re- 
ligious thought  and  feeling  of  his  da}-  was  small. '^^ 
But  the  choicest  bit  of  biographical  sculpturing  is  done  by  Alli- 
bone's  so-called  Critical  Dictionary,  which  states. 

As  might  be  expected  of  one  silly  enough  to  espouse  the  ab- 
surdities of  infidelity,  Mr.  Allen  held  some  ver}-  foolish  opin- 
ions :    viz.,    that    man    after    death    would    transmigrate    into 
beasts,  birds,  fishes,  reptiles,  etc.,  and  that  he  himself  should 
live  again  in  the  form  of  a  large  wdiite  horse. ^'"* 
It    was    Irving,    I    believe,    who    first    dubbed   the   mountain    phil- 
osopher "The  Robin  Hood  of  \'ermont"- — and  such  he  is,  if  legends 
are  a  criterion. 

■>-Mcnwir  of  Co!.  Ethan  Allen.  Middlebury,   1848.  220. 
93  O.    J.    Victor.    Life    and    Times    of    Col.    Ethan^    Allen,    the    Hero    of 
Ticonderoga,  N.  Y..  co.  1876.  77. 
9-1  1858.  I,  53. 


THE  OPEN  TOMB  OE  JESUS 

BY  A.    KAMPMEIER 

THE  open  tomb  of  Jesus,  which  all  the  gospels  report  in  spite  of 
their  many  other  divergencies  concerning  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus,  differences  which  can  never  be  harmonized,  has  always  been 
a  matter  of  speculation  for  those,  who  can  not  accept  a  miraculous 
supernatural  opening  of  the  tomb,  especially  since  the  transformed 
body  of  Jesus  did  not  need  an  open  tomb  according  to  the  Pauline 
theory,  as  he  expresses  it  in  1  Cor.  XV  to  the  doubters  respecting  the 
resurrection  in  the  church  at  Corinth. 

According  to  Paul's  theory  the  bodies  of  the  dead  believers  in 
Christ,  as  also  the  bodies  of  those  believers  yet  living  at  the  time  of 
the  consummation  of  all  things,  which  Paul  also  hopes  to  see  living 
according  to  1  Thess.  4:17,  and  other  places,  will  be  transformed 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  into  spiritual  uncorruptible  bodies  without 
any  trace  of  the  mortal  corruptible,  in  order  to  be  carried  into  the 
clouds  to  meet  the  Lord.  If  the  bodies  of  the  believers,  analogous 
to  the  transformed  resurrected  body  of  their  Lord,  would  not 
be  hindered  by  any  law  of  gravitation  to  be  carried  to  the  skies, 
naturally  no  closed  tomb  would  have  hindered  the  transformed  body 
of  Jesus  to  escape  the  final  resting  place  of  his  mortal  remains. 

In  that  noted  chapter  addressed  to  the  Corinthian  doubters  we 
have  the  oldest  and  authentic  report  on  the  resurrection  story, 
written  only  about  thirty  years  after  the  death  of  Jesus.  Paul  gives 
his  report  on  the  basis  of  what  has  been  delivered  to  him,  probably 
by  Peter  and  the  brother  of  Jesus,  James,  whom  he  met,  as  he  says 
Gal.  vi.  18,  for  the  first  time,  three  years  after  his  conversion.  Paul 
may  have  had  also  other  sources.  Although  he  speaks  of  the  burial 
and  resurrection  of  Jesus,  he  does  not  mention  the  open  tomb. 
What  he  stresses  mainly  are  the  appearances  of  Jesus  after  his 
resurrection,  which  he  gives  in  the  following  order:  first  to  Kephas 
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(Peter),  then  to  the  t\vel\c,  then  to  500  brethren  at  the  same  time, 
of  which  the  most  were  still  livings  up  to  his  time,  then  to  James,  then 
to  all  the  apostles,  meaning  by  this  not  onl\-  the  original  disciples, 
but  including  also  such  persons,  as  James,  the  brother  of  Jesus, 
according  to  Gal.  1  ;19,  where  James  is  called  an  apostle,  tinalh"  to 
Paul  himself.  As  the  last  appearance,  happening  several  Acars  after 
the  death  of  Jesus,  was  apparently  a  vision,  due  to  the  peculiar  state 
of  mind,  in  which  Paul  then  was,  and  Paul  places  as  much  value  in 
it  as  upon  the  previousl}'  mentioned,  we  are  justified  to  assume  these 
latter  also  as  being  of  that  character,  and  as  also  being  brought  about 
by  the  peculiar  state  of  mind  into  which  the  earliest  followers  of 
Jesus  had  been  thrown  by  the  ttnexpected  terrifying  execution  of 
the  master,  through  which  all  their  hopes  seemed  to  have  been 
shattered,  but  still  coupled  with  the  intense  wish  and  belief,  that  all 
was  not  in  vain  but  that  Jesus  was  still  living,  even  though  not  in 
a  material  body  any  more,  and  that  he  would  come  again.  This  firm 
belief  and  the  wish  to  see  him  again  brought  about  the  visions. 
\M'iat  we  wish  to  see,  we  see  in  a  transported  and  agitated  state  of 
mind.  Even  the  appearance  of  Jesus  to  the  five  hundred  is  ex- 
plainable in  this  way.  Every  year  at  Naples  the  assembled  people, 
believing  in  the  possibility  that  the  dried  blood  of  saint  Januarius 
will  become  fluid  again  in  the  vial  containing  it,  sees  this  happen  at 
the  fixed  hour,  carried  away .  by  repeated  pravers  in  their  self- 
hypnotized  state  of  mind.  All  religions,  even  the  highest  and  purest, 
Christianity  included,  have  started  by  visions,  which  were  as  real 
to  the  founders,  experiencing  them,  as  any  experience  in  material 
life.  V\e  might  almost  call  visions  the  necessary  forms  of  religions 
revelation,  at  least  in  antiquit}-.  And  as  to  the  continued  existence 
of  their  leaders  after  death,  other  religions  were  as  firmly  convinced 
of  this,  as  the  first  followers  of  Jesus  were  of  his  continued  ex- 
istence, though  crucified.  The  Shiitic  Mohammedans,  i.  e.  the  fol- 
lowers of  Ali,  the  son-in-law  of  Mohammed,  believed  firmh',  that 
Mohammed  the  Hoi}-,  the  seventh  descendant  of  Ali,  was  not  dead, 
but  that  he  will  once  come  again  from  his  subterranean  concealment 
as  the  true  Mahdi  (^klessiah). 

Though  Paul  speaks  of  the  mentioned  appearances  of  Jesus,  as 
told  to  him,  it  is  very  questionable  though  whether  he  had  heard  of 
those  materialistic  appearances  in  flesh  and  bone,  w^hich  already 
make  a  faint  beginning  in  ]\latthew  28,  9,  and  then  come  out  strongly 
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in  Luke  and  the  fourth  t^ospel.  It  is  very  significant  that  the  later 
the  gospels  are  in  point  of  time,  the  more  materialized  the  appear- 
ances become.  \\'e  must  not  forget  that  all  the  gospels  are  much 
later  than  Paul.  Still  even  the  oldest  gospel,  Mark,  speaks  only  in  a 
verv  general  way.  even  the  later  addition  to  it  (X\'I.  9-20),  of  the 
appearances.  It  is  also  questionable,  whether  Paul  had  heard  the 
stor\-  of  the  open  tomb.  Put  though  he  does  not  mention  it,  this 
does  not  mean,  that  he  did  not  hear  the  story.  Probably  he  knew  it, 
but  being  of  less  importance  and  of  less  convincing  power  to  the 
Corinthian  doubters  in  comparison  with  the  many  appearances  of 
Jesus,  Paul  did  not  give  it  an\-  ])lace.  He  ma}'  have  accepted  the 
open  tomb  as  being  an  external  miraculous  testimony  and  symbol 
to  the  first  followers  that  their  master  was  risen.  Still  even  in  spite 
of  the  open  tomb,  all  the  gospels  tell  us  that  there  was  much  doubt 
and  unbelief  in  the  first  circles  about  the  resurrection,  till  they  were 
convinced  of  the  living  master  by  his  appearances. 

If  then  there  were  doubts  among  the  first  disciples  about  a  res- 
urrection of  Jesus  with  flesh  and  bone,  which  an  open  tomb  would 
pressuppose,  provided  it  was  brought  about  by  a  miraculous  su])er- 
natural  event  and  not  b\'  natural  causes,  though  these  doubters 
surel)"  did  not  disbelieve  in  a  continued  existence  of  the  spirit  and 
soul  of  Jesus  beyond  death,  because  such  an  existence  was  a  general 
belief  in  antiquitw  as  is  }'et  toda}-.  and  if  the  doubters  in  Corinth 
ver}-  i)robably  also  onl_\-  doubted  a  materialistic  resurrection  of  the 
bod\'.  it  is  not  astonishing  that  ever  since  a  sceptical  attitude  has 
been  ahva^"s  e\inced  with  manv  concerning  the  open  tcjmb.  The 
question  always  arose:  Was  the  ojiening  of  the  tomb  not  due  perhaj^s 
to  natural  causes  ? 

According  to  Matthew  (the  second  gospel  in  time)  the  Jewish 
enemies  of  the  first  Christians  already  at  the  time  of  the  composi- 
tion of  the  gospel  declared,  that  the  disciples  had  stolen  the  body 
of  Jesus  and  interred  it  elsewhere,  and  then  spread  the  report  that 
he  had  risen.  This  was  answered  by  the  Christian  legend,  that  the 
stealing  was  not  possible,  as  the  tomb  had  been  guarded  on  the 
suggestion  of  the  priests. 

The  possibility  of  the  bod_\"  being  taken  out  of  the  tomb  by 
someone  and  laid  elsewhere  is  even  hinted  at  in  the  latest  gospel. 
The  unknown  writer  of  the  second  century  pictures  Mary  ^lag- 
dalene  as  believing  that  the  body  of  Jesus  had  been  taken  from  the 
tomb.    She  susi)ects  the  gardener  of  the  garden,  where  the  tomb  was 
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according  to  the  fertile  imaj^ination  of  the  writer.  This  opinion  ot 
the  Magdalene,  that  the  body  had  been  laid  somewhere  else  b\-  sonie- 
bod\'  seems  peculiar  in  a  gospel  like  the  fourth,  which  relates  the 
storv  of  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus  already  in  a  state  of  deconijio- 
sition,  the  greatest  of  all  miracles  of  the  gospels,  even  going  beyond 
the  resurrection  of  jesus.  Hut  if  we  consider  that  this  gospel  was 
written  on  the  principle  of  the  words  spoken  to  the  unbelie\ing 
Thomas:  "lilessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen,  and  \  et  have  be- 
lieved," the  opinion  of  the  Magdalene  is  not  so  strange.  The  fourth 
gospel  was  intended  not  onl\-  as  a  rebuke  to  the  Jews  \\-ho  were 
not  even  convinced  of  the  godship  of  Jesus  by  the  resurrection  of 
Lazarus,  thus  substantiating  the  words  in  the  ])arable  of  the  rich 
man  and  the  ])oor  Lazarus  in  Luke,  upon  the  basis  of  which  the 
writer  of  the  fourth  gospel  foriued  his  s}mbolic  story  of  the  resiu'- 
rected  Lazarus:  'Tf  the\'  do  not  believe  Closes  and  the  ])ro]ihets, 
they  will  not  belie\'e  if  any  one  is  raised  from  the  dead,""  but  also 
as  a  rebuke  to  the  christian  Docetac.  These  belie\'ed  either,  that  the 
redeeming  aeon  ( an  emanation  from  the  supreme  Deit_\- )  only  en- 
tered into  a  temporary  connection  wtih  the  historical  human  Jesus 
at  the  time  of  his  baptism  and  left  him  at  his  death  ;  or  that  the 
earthl}'  Jesus  only  was  the  appearance  of  the  heavenly  redeemer, 
who  had  to  assume  a  bod}'  to  become  visible,  or  finally  the  whole 
appearance  of  Christ,  his  birth  and  his  life  was  only  semblance.  To 
such  a  doctrine,  the  belief  in  a  bodily  resurrection,  which  required 
an  open  tomb,  was  not  necessary.  It  may,  by  the  way,  be  remarked 
that  I'aul's  theor}-  of  the  heavenly  Christ  coming  down  on  earth, 
was  dangerously  near  to  the  first  of  these  three  docetic  views.  To 
the  Docctae  therefore  it  must  not  have  been  of  any  im])ortance, 
wdiether  the  body  of  Jesus  remained  in  a  closed  tomb  f)r  whether  it 
was  taken  from  it  b_\'  some  natural  cause. 

On  the  assumption  that  the  open  tomb  was  a  fact,  different 
theories  have  been  proposed  b}-  those  averse  to  a  miraculous  super- 
natural opening  of  the  tomb. 

The  theory  of  the  stealing  of  the  bo(l_\'  b_\-  the  disciples  was  again 
renewed  in  modern  times  b>-  Reimarus  in  the  eighteenth  century 
in  the  IVolfcnhucttlcr  Fra(/niciite  edited  by  Lessing.  lUit  it  is  a  \er\- 
clumsy  one.  The  disciples  ^vere  not  in  a  state  of  mind  upon  the 
terrifying  blow  of  the  execution  of  Jesus,  which  scattered  them  in 
all  directions,  to  do  such  an  act.  Besides  a  religion  of  the  highest 
order  in  its  essentials  and  of  the  loftiest  moralitv  like  Christianitv 
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could  not  have  started  with  a  low  and  at  the  same  time  clumsy 
fraud. 

Another  assumption  was  that  Jesus  had  only  been  apparently 
dead,  since  he  died  so  quickly,  while  the  death  on  the  cross  was  a 
very  slow  death.  It  is  pointed  out,  that  Josephus  reports  in  his 
Life  a  case  of  one  of  his  friends  crucified  by  the  Romans,  who  was 
saved  to  life  again  on  the  permission  of  Titus  by  the  assistance  of 
doctors.  But  this  theory  of  an  apparent  death  of  Jesus,  and  that, 
when  he  awakened  from  it,  he  left  the  tomb  and  was  seen  for  a 
short  time  again  by  the  disciples,  suffered  under  the  drawback, 
besides  being  extremely  doubtful,  that  such  a  Christ,  who  lived  an 
earthly  life  again  for  a  while,  could  never  match  the  vision  of  an 
exalted  glorified  Christ  with  all  that   it  implied   for  the  believer. 

Another  theory,  upon  which  the  writer  hit  himself,  is  that  the 
tomb  was  opened  by  an  earthquake,  the  stone  closing  the  tomb, 
having  been  moved  from  its  position.  Such  things  have  happened  in 
historical  earthquakes ;  graves  were  opened  by  them.  And  Palestine 
has  always  been  subjected  to  earthquakes.  A  very  great  one  oc- 
curred during  the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great,  as  Josephus  tells  us. 
Upon  this  theory  the  body  of  Jesus  would  have  become  a  prey 
to  hyenas,  who  live  in  old  ruins  and  caverns,  and  roam  about  in 
packs.  But  the  earthquakes  at  the  death  of  Jesus  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  resurrection,  of  which  Matthew  tells  us,  are  probably 
only  poetical  embellishments,  since  there  are  many  extraordinary 
natural  phenomena  reported  as  having  taken  place  at  the  birth  and 
death  of  great  men  in  antiquity.  And  thus  this  theory  has  very 
little  basis. 

Another  theory  is,  that  Joseph  of  Arimathea  had  put  the  body 
of  Jesus  only  temporarily  in  the  tomb  and  that  he  secretly  laid 
the  body  somewhere  else,  for  the  reason  of  not  being  compro- 
mised in  public  opinion  by  having  in  his  tomb  an  executed  man, 
who  was  considered  accursed  according  to  the  Mosaic  law.  But  it 
is  only  Matthew,  who  says  the  tomb  was  Joseph's.  And  if  it  was 
Joseph's,  we  should  expect,  that  a  man  who  braved  public  opinion 
b\'  daring  to  ask  Pilate  for  the  body  of  Jesus,  as  Mark  tells  us, 
would  not  have  cared  further  on  to  brave  public  opinion  by  leaving 
the  body,  where  he  laid  it.  Besides  we  must  also  not  forget,  that 
the  author  of  IMatthew  very  probably  wrongly  attributed  the  tomb 
to  Joseph  on  the  basis  of  Ls.  53:9,  where  it  is  said  "the  grave  of  the 
servant  of  Yahve  was  made  with  the  rich,"  because  he  calls  Joseph 
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a  rich  man.  Xone  of  the  o^ospels  apphes  Ohl  Testament  ixassaji^es 
to  Jesus  and  his  work  so  frequentl}'  as  IMatthew,  and  often  very 
wrongly,  even  absurdl}-.  as  in  the  case  of  the  ass  and  the  coU  at  the 
entrv  of  Jesus  in  Jerusalem,  showing  that  he  did  not  tuiderstand 
Hebrew  phraseolog}'  at  all.  It  is  likewise  so  in  regard  to  the  men- 
tioned Isaiah  passage.  In  that  passage  in  the  original  Hebrew 
"wicked"  and  "rich"  mean  the  same,  because  the  rich  were  con- 
sidered as  overweening  and  violent.  Thus  the  tomb,  in  which 
Jesus  was  laid,  was  very  likely  not  Jose])h"s  at  all.  The  garden 
with  the  tomb  in  the  fourth  gospel  does  not  count.  That  gospel  has 
little  historical  worth  but  is  purel}'  speculative  and  symbolic. 

Another  theory  of  mine  is  the  following.  L"p  to  modern  times 
the  superstition  has  existed  that  a  special  healing  and  conjuring 
power  attaches  to  the  remains  of  an  executed  person.  This  opinion 
rests  upon  the  idea  of  sacriiice.  The  executed  is  an  appeasing 
sacrifice  to  the  avenging  and  justice  seeking  spirits.  H  human 
sacrifices  have  the  power  to  appease  some  deity,  their  remains 
must  also  be  of  value  otherwise,  to  conjure  with.  Sacrifice  always 
partakes,  according  to  ancient  opinion,  of  the  nature  of  the  powers 
to  which  it  is  ofl:'ered,  it  has  miraculous  power.  Hecate,  the  Greek 
goddess  of  the  underworld,  was  supposed  to  teach  sorcery  and 
witchcraft.  The  blood  of  an  executed  criminal  was  believed  to 
cure  the  falling  sickness,  likewise  the  fat  was  especially  valuable. 
The  witches  in  Shakespeare's  Macbeth  make  use  of  it.  In  the  reign 
of  James  I  of  England  (1603-25)  in  consequence  of  his  work  on 
Daaiioiiolof/ie,  one  of  the  acts  of  ])ar]iament  was:  "That  if  any 
person  shall  take  up  any  dead  man,  woman  or  child  out  of  the  grave, 
or  the  skin,  bone  or  any  part  of  the  dead  person,  to  be  employed  or 
used  in  any  manner  of  witchcraft,  sorcery  or  charm  or  enchantment, 
such  a  person  being  convicted  shall  suffer  death."  If  such  practices 
existed  in  antiquity,  may  it  not  have  been  possible,  that  the  Roman 
soldiery,  recruited  at  that  time  to  a  great  extent  from  barbaric 
peoples,  and  who  attended  to  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  and  had  to 
remove  the  other  malefactors  from  the  cross  before  nightfall,  ac- 
cording to  Jewish  law,  that  no  criminal  was  to  hang  overnight, 
Deut.  XXI,  1-23,  rifled  the  tomb  of  Jesus,  especially  because  he  was 
a  distinguished  criminal  in  their  eyes?  They  perhaps  disposed  of 
his  corpse  otherwise. 

Finally  I  offer  a  theory,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  plausible  of 
all.      Pilate,    according   to    Philo,    a    contemporary    of    Jesus,    and 
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Josephus,  was  a  man.  on  the  one  side  cruel,  unjust,  insolent,  cor- 
rupt, rapacious,  obstinate  and  trickish,  continually  having  to  do 
with  tumults  of  his  subjects  brought  about  by  disregarding  the 
customs  of  the  Jews  and  insulting  them,  on  the  other  side  he  was  at 
times  yielding,  timid  and  full  of  fear  of  losing  his  governorship, 
which  he  did  finally  on  the  complaints  of  the  Jews  and  Samaritans. 
Though  he  knew  that  the  Jews  objected  to  having  the  imperial 
ensigns  with  the  image  of  the  Roman  eagle  or  that  of  the  emperor 
within  Jerusalem,  claiming  their  law  forbade  images  in  the  holy 
cit\',  he  brought  these  ensigns  at  night  into  the  city.  Former  gover- 
nors had  avoided  this  vexation.  When  the  stealthy  act  came  out 
and  a  tumult  arose,  he  finally  yielded  and  removed  the  ensigns. 
In  the  matter  of  Jesus  we  also  see  him  yielding  to  the  hierarchy, 
because  his  conscience  was  not  free  otherwise,  though  it  surely 
vexed  him  to  be  drawn  into  a  religious  question  of  the  Jews.  He 
took  his  revenge  by  his  inscription  over  the  head  of  Jesus,  an  insult 
to  the  Jews.  Probably  he  was  glad  when  the  whole  afi^air  was  over 
and  Jesus  was  dispatched.  But  when  Joseph  of  Arimathia  asked 
for  the  body  of  Jesus,  to  give  him  a  decent  burial,  Pilate  saw  that 
the  Nazarene  had  perhaps  more  adherents,  than  expected  and  that 
his  tomb  would  perhaps  become  honored  by  his  followers.  Such 
a  thing  might  renew  the  trouble  about  Jesus.  Pilate  may  therefore 
have  given  secret  orders  to  his  officers  to  remove  the  body  by  night 
to  another  place,  in  order  to  forestall  all  further  trouble. 

We  do  not  claim  to  have  solved  the  question  of  the  open  tomb. 
But  we  must  not  forget  that  sometimes  very  insignificant  things, 
which  came  about  in  a  very  natural  way,  have  been  the  cause  of 
starting  important  things,  which  were  in  the  air,  in  human  history 
and  to  hurry  them  on.  The  work  which  Jesus  had  begun,  would 
not  have  been  in  vain,  even  if  his  tomb  would  have  remained  closed. 
The  belief  that  Jesus  was  still  living  and  not  dead  and  that  he  would 
come  again  in  glory,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  aforementioned 
Mohammed  the  Holy  and  similar  other  cases  of  Messiahs  in  history, 
did  not  depend  on  the  open  tomb,  but  the  open  tomb,  if  it  was  i. 
fact,  and  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  the  body  of  Jesus  per- 
haps gave  the  movement  started  more  impetus. 

Antiquity  was  ripe  for  a  new  religion.  Much  of  the  old  re- 
ligions had  outlived  itself.  Many  new  cults  and  philosophical  and 
religious  brotherhoods  had  started  which  promised  to  answer  ques- 
tions, which  the  old  religious  forms  did  not  answer.     Christianit3' 
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was  not  the  onl}'  new  religion  and  brotherhood,  but  it  overcame  its 
rivals,  in  spite  of  still  much  admixture  of  ancient  mythical  and 
superstitious  thought,  b}-  its  faith  in  a  redeemer,  who  was  not 
mythical  like  ^lithra  and  other  such  redeemers  of  new  cull>,  but 
who  had  actually  lived  as  a  human  personality  and  who  had  given 
an  example,  that  he  did  not  come  "to  rule  and  lord  it  over," 
whether  like  the  hierarch}-,  who  brought  him  to  trial,  or  like  the  tool 
of  secular  authority,  who  acted  as  his  executioner,  luit  who  had 
come  to  serve  and  be  faithful  in  this  service  unto  death.  About 
that  personalit}'  a  community  gathered  who  strove  to  put  into 
practice  all  that  was  best  in  antiquit\',  whether  it  was  taught  b\- 
Pagan  or  Hebrew  teachers  and  prophets,  a  brotherhood,  in  which 
there  was  to  be  neither  Greek  nor  Jew,  neither  freeman  nor  bonds- 
man, neither  master  nor  slave,  neither  man  nor  woman  but  all  one 
in  Christ.  And  to  such  an  ideal  of  a  new  humanity  as  expressed 
in  these  words  of  Paul,  his  vision  long  after  the  death  of  Jesus,  and 
his  gnostic,  metaphysical^  mythical  view  of  a  "heavenl}-  Christ." 
or  a  "heavenly,"  "second  man,"  the  ideal  man,  in  distinction  from 
the  iirst  man,  coming  down  upon  earth  and  dwelling  in  the  human 
Jesus,  has  contributed  more  than  the  open  tomb. 


ON  SPINOZA  AND  MAIMONIDES 

BY  MILTON  R.   KONVITZ 

**T  WISHED  to  show,"  wrote  Karl  Pearson,  "that  the  study  of 
A  Alaimonides  was  traceable  even  in  Spinoza's  most  finished 
exposition  of  his  philosophy."^  To  the  same  efifect  wrote  Dr.  M. 
Joel  in  his  Zur  Genesis  der  LcJire  Spinozas.  ."Man  weiss  es  heute, 
dass  Spinoza  nicht  oherflachlich,  sondern  aufs  genauesfe  vertraut 
war  mit  den  Schriften  des  Mainionides.  Man  inuss  aher  die  Lak- 
tiire  dieser  Schriften  nicht  beschrdnken  auf  die  Jugendzeit  des 
Splnozas,  so  dass  ihni  etzua  hlosse  Rciuiniscenaen  in  Kopje  hdngen 
gablieben  zvdrcn."  Joel's  monograph,  which  preceded  Pearson's 
paper,  was  published  in  1871,  but  the  question  of  the  probable  in- 
fluences of  the  Rabbi  of  Cordova  on  the  excommunicated  Jew  of 
Amsterdam  has  not  yet  been  resolved,  if  ever  it  will  be.  In  1924 
Dr.  Leon  Roth,  of  the  University  of  Manchester,  published  his 
engrossing  study  on  Spinoza,  Descartes,  and  ]\Iaimonides,  in  the 
Preface  to  which  he  says :  "In  the  following  study  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  show  that  ( 1 )  in  the  relation  to  Descartes,  Spinoza 
represents  the  radical  opposition  of  monism  to  pluralism ;  and  that 
(2)  this  same  opposition,  in  a  precisely  similar  context  and  with 
identical  presuppositions  and  consequences,  is  to  be  found  in  a  work 
which  on  other  counts  may  be  shown  to  have  deeply  influenced 
Spinoza,  the  Guide  for  the  Perplexed  of  Maimonides."  In  conclud- 
ing his  study,  Roth  solves  for  himself  the  problem  by  equating  the 
Ethics  and  the  Guide.     "Maimonides  and  Spinoza  speak  through- 

1  Pearson's  essay  can  be  found  in  Mind,  volume  VIII.  He  takes  his  stand 
with  Joel  and  against  Sorley.  (The  latter  attacked  Joel's  position  in  an  article 
in  Mind,  volume  V.)  But  Pearson  argues  from  a  knowledge  of  the  Yad 
Hachazoko,  not  of  the  Moreh  Nchuchim.  Yet  what  is  said  here  applies  to  him 
no  less  than  to  the  others ;  for  though  he  quotes  different  expressions,  they 
display  no  more  cogency. 

The  reader  might  find  it  to  his  interest  to  contrast  the  present  article  with 
one  by  Benjamin  Ginzburg  on  "Spinoza  and  the  Jewish  Tradition,"  Mcnorah 
Journal,  February,  1927. 
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out  with  one  \oice,"'  he  says.  "The  monism  of  Spinoza  is  a  (hrect 
derivative  of  the  characteristic  from  which  the  monotheistic  idea, 
in  opposition  to  the  current  m_\thological  plurahsm,  had  assumed  in 
the  mind  of  ^laimonides.  The  Guide  for  the  Perplexed,  therefore, 
is  the  kev  ...  to  the  growth  of  Spinoza's  system  in  Spinoza's  own 
mind,  comprising  as  it  does  both  his  own  positive  philosophy  and 
the  grounds  of  its  opposition  to  and  rejection  of  Cartesianism.  .   .- 

It  is  not  witlun  the  pro\ince  of  this  essa}-  to  consider  the  argu- 
ments advanced  b_\-  either  Joel  or  Roth  in  support  of  the  position 
thev  take,  to  weigh  them  in  the  balance  of  reason  and  i)ass  judgment 
on  them.  It  must  suffice  if  we  say  that  whate\'er  similarities  and 
parallelisms  they  find  between  the  two  systems,  are  likenesses  or 
agreement  only  of  accident  and  language,  but  not  of  essence.  The 
Pope  speaks  of  God  and  the  m_\stic  speaks  of  (lod:  do  the_\-  speak 
of  the  same  God ?  And  >et  the\'  use  much  the  same  words  in  speak- 
ing of  Him,  each  describing  Him  as  perfect  and  good,  loving  and 
iust  and  merciful.  liut  is  their  reference  to  the  same  God?  The 
skv  looks  blue,  and  so  does  water,  }et  sky  is  not  water.  Even  so  is 
it  with  Spinoza  and  ]\Iaimonides :  to  the  God  of  neither  can  be 
ascribed  human  passions  and  qualities,  but  one  CJod  is  Spinoza's  and 
the  other  God  is  that  of  ]\Iaimonides. 

The  onlv  heritage  that  Spinoza  took  from  the  S_\nagogue  is  the 
term  God.  and  the  term  onl_\-.  Spinoza  emptied  it  of  the  meaning  to 
which  the  thought  and  life  of  manifold  centuries  had  made  con- 
tribution and  refilled  it  with  an  import  all  his  own.  It  is  from  that 
act  of  genius  that  the  remembrance  of  his  name  springs:  and  it  is 
for  that  act  that  his  name  will  be  forgotten,  but  to  be  recalled  again. 
In  an  age  when  men  are  torn  between  their  thoughts  and  emotions, 
between,  as  Unamuno  sa_\s,  the  nay-saying  of  their  minds  and  the 
\-ea-saAing  of  their  hearts,  between  belief  in  the  most  extravagant 
catch-at-straws  and  the  shallowest  of  materialisms,  for  men  of  such 
an  age  the  gilded  phrase  of  Spinoza's,  Dens  sk'e  Xatiira.  ma\-  have 
its  allurement.     "God  is  Nature"  or  "Nature  is  God,"  the>-  are  apt  to 

-  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  in  a  later  essa}-,  called  "Jewish  Thought  in 
the  Modern  World,"  which  appears  in  The  Legacy  of  Israel  (Ox-ford,  1927), 
Dr.  Roth  does  not  speak  wnth  so  assured  a  temper.  "The  contention  that 
Spinoza  is  a  Jezcish  [sic]  philosopher,"  he  writes,  "Jew'ish,  that  is,  not  only 
in  origin  but  in  inspiration,  needs  to  be  limited  carefully.  'Spinozim,'  it  has 
been  happily  remarked  [by  Pollock],  'is  not  a  system  but  a  habit  of  mind.' 
Now  it  is  this  'habit  of  mind,'  not  any  specific  system  of  doctrine,  which 
divergent  opinion  in  the  modern  world  has  found  valuable  in  Spinoza,  and  it 
is  this  'habit  of  mind,'  again  apart  from  any  question  of  specific  doctrine, 
which  Spinoza  derived  from  the  Hebraic  tradition." 
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say,  and  autosuggest  themselves  into  a  soundless  peace.  But  there 
may  arise  a  generation  which  will  not  know  Coue,  and  which  will 
not  be  satisfied  with  compromises  that  are  substanceless  and  con- 
ciliations that  can  quiet  only  the  tongue ;  men  who  will  look  upon 
themselves  in  no  false  mirror,  who  will  know  that  they  are  consti- 
tuted of  irreconcilable  elements.  They  will  find  no  content  in  a 
fictional  truce,  and  to  them  Spinoza's  phrase  will  have  a  totally 
different  purport.  "Deus  SIVE  Natura,"  they  will  say.  There  is 
God  and  there  is  Nature,  and  the  twain  are  not  one.  We  shall  render 
unto  God  what  is  God's  and  unto  Nature  what  is  its  due.  It  was 
Goethe  who  said,  "As  a  poet,  I  am  a  polytheist ;  as  a  naturalist,  a 
pantheist ;  as  a  moral  man,  a  deist ;  and  in  order  to  express  my  mind 
I  need  all  these  forms."  He  follows  a  misleading  scent  who  would 
find  God  by  way  of  science  or  philosophy.  God  can  be  known 
only  in  religion. 

Maimonides  was  a  pious  man  thinking  the  thoughts  of  a  philos- 
opher; Spinoza  was  a  philosopher  trying  to  feel  pious.  One  pre- 
sents the  spectacle  of  a  man  rationalizing  his  beliefs;  the  other,  of 
one  trying  to  believe  his  thoughts.  Maimonides  starts  with  the  belief 
in  a  transcendental  God  which  he  attempts  to  translate  into  logical 
propositions;  Spinoza  starts  with  logical  propositions  which  he 
attempts  to  vitalize  by  referring  them  to — 

"  T  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  glory;  Alice  said. 
'When  /  use  a  word,'  Humpty  Dumpty  said  in  a  rather 

scornful  tone,  'it  means  just  what  I  choose  to  mean — neither 

more  nor  less.' 

'The  question  is,'  said  Alice,  'whether  you  can  make  words 

mean  so  many  different  things.' 

'The  question  is,'  said  Humpty  Dumpt}",   'which  is  to  be 

master — that's  all.'  " 
Spinoza,  too,  like  Jacob,  strove  with  God,  and  it  was  God  who 
won — but  not  the  God  of  the  Patriarchs  or  of  Psalms,  but  the 
WORD.  Spinoza  thought  he  would  vitalize  the  Universe  b}'  nam- 
ing it  God.  It  became  his  Schlagzvort.  "^letaphysics,"  \\'illiam 
James  has  said,  "has  usually  followed  a  very  primitive  kind  of 
cjviest.  You  know  how  men  have  always  hankered  after  unlawful 
magic  and  you  know  what  a  great  part  in  magic  words  have  always 
played.  If  you  have  his  name  or  the  formula  of  incantation  that 
binds  him,  you  can  control  the  spirit,  genie,  afrite,  or  whatever  the 
power  may  be.   .   .     So  the  universe  has  always  appeared  to  the 
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natural  mind  as  a  kind  of  enis^nia  of  which  the  key  must  be  sought 
in  the  shape  of  some  illuminating  or  power-bringing  word  or  name. 
That  word  names  the  universe's  principle,  'God,'  'Matter.'  'Reason,' 
'the  Absolute,'  'Energy,'  are  so  man}-  solving  names.  You  can  rest 
when  }ou  have  them.  You  are  at  the  end  of  your  metaph}'sical 
quest." 

By  naming  the  Uni\erse  God,  Spinoza  thought  that  he  therebv 
resolves  all  riddles,  answers  all  queries,  makes  life  worth  living  bv 
setting  before  man  an  object  which  he  could  love  and  joy  in  the 
loving.  These  had  been  the  functions  of  God  for  his  predecessors, 
and  being  faced  b}'  problems  which  had  been  theirs,  too,  he  offered 
the  same  solution.  .  .  .  "Thinking  is  the  attempt  to  satisfy  a  special 
impulse,"  said  Bradley,  "and  the  attempt  implies  an  assumption 
about  reality."  Even  before  he  became  a  metaphysician,  Spinoza 
felt  that  soiiiehozc  the  Universe  7}iiist  be  divine,  that  man  must  love 
something,  and  that  "we  cannot  have  too  much  of  merriment" — and 
the  only  key  to  the  solution  is,  God.  And  so  we  have  "Dens  sive 
Natura  .  .  ."    But  have  we,  really?  .  .  . 

"Ah,  love,  let  us  be  true 
To  one  another !  for  the  world  which  seems 
To  lie  before  us  like  a  land  of  dreams, 
So  various,  so  beautiful,  so  new, 
Hath  reall}'  neither  joy,  nor  love,  nor  light. 
Nor  certitude,  nor  peace,  nor  help  for  pain ; 
And  we  are  here  as  on  a  darkling  plain 
Swept  with  confused  alarms  of  struggle  and  flight, 
Where  ignorant  armies  clash  by  night." 

If  the  taint  of  a  philosophical  system  is  dependent  upon  the  tempera- 
ment of  the  interpreter,  why  should  Arnold's  reaction  to  the 
Spinozistic  Universe  be  less  valid  than  even  Spinoza's  own? 

The  basic  assumption  about  the  Universe  for  both  Spinoza  and 
IMaimonides  is  that  it  is  knowable.  To  repeat  our  quotation  from 
Bradley,  "Thinking  is  the  attempt  to  satisfy  a  special  impulse,  and 
the  attempt  implies  an  assumption  about  reality."  He  who  assumes 
the  least  and  goes  the  farthest  is  the  greatest  philosopher. 

But  our  philosophers  did  not  agree  in  much  else.  They  soon 
reached  crossroads  and  parted  compan}-.  To  Spinoza,  in  order  that 
the  real  be  knowable,  it  must  be  simple,  a  unit,  and,  though  infinite, 
yet  all-inclusive.      (Whatever  that  may  mean,  I  know  not.)      But 
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]\Iaimonides  went  be}ond  this :  Nature  to  be  knowable,  must  be 
one :  but  to  be  one,  it  must  ha\'e  been  created  b}'  One.  In  other 
words,  there  is  a  Universe  onl\-  if  there  is  a  God;  the  I'niverse  is; 
therefore  God  is. 

The  God  of  ]\Iaimonides  is  not  lie  whom  the  vulgar  worship. 
AMiat  can  they  know  about  Him  ?  Alaimonides  cjiiotes  the  words 
of  the  cynical  Preacher:  "For  God  is  in  Heaven,  and  thou  upon 
Earth  ;  therefore  let  th}'  words  be  few."  Being  a  rationalist,  he 
attempts  to  give  religion  a  rational  content,  and  in  so  doing  in- 
advertentl}'  empties  it  of  its  real  burden,  and  leaves  it  without  a 
sufficient  reason  d'etre.  "You  must  therefore  consider  the  entire 
globe  as  one  individual  being.  .  .  This  mode  of  considering  the 
universe  is.  as  will  be  explained,  indispensable,  that  is  to  say,"  says 
the  Rabbi,  "it  is  very  useful  for  demonstrating  the  unity  of  God; 
it  also  helps  to  elucidate  the  principle  that  He  who  is  One  has 
created  only  one  being." 

From  His  unity  we  must  deduce  His  incorporeality,  for  "without 
incorporeality  there  is  no  unit}',  for  a  corporeal  thing  is  in  the  first 
case  not  simple,  but  composed  of  matter  and  form  [which  Pearson, 
in  another  connection,  translates  as  extension  and  thought,  respec- 
ti\ely,  forgetting,  seemingly,  that  Maimonides  is  an  Aristotelian], 
and  secondly,  as  it  has  extension  it  is  also  divisible." 

P>ut  that  God  is  one  and  incorporeal  are  the  onl}-  things  we  can 
assert  of  Him  and  remain  rational.  As  we  shall  see,  we  must  not 
say  even  that  He  exists,  unless  analogically,  and  "we  use  'one'  in 
reference  to  God  to  express  that  there  is  nothing  similar  to  Him, 
but  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  an  attribute  of  unit}'  is  added  to 
His  essence." 

God  is  the  Place  of  the  Universe,  l)ut  the  Universe  is  not  His 
place.  It  is  in  Him  that  ever}thing  lives,  and  moves,  and  has  its 
being.  He  is  the  source  of  realit}-  and  as  such  transcends  reality 
and  is  wholl}-other  than  an}thing  known  or  knowable.  We  can 
affirm  nothing  of  Him  except  that,  in  some  way.  Me  is  our  Greator 
and  of  all  we  see.  "All  must  be  taught,"  holds  Maimonides,  "that 
there  is  no  similarit}'  in  an}'  way  whatsoever  1)etween  Him  and  His 
creatures:  that  His  existence  is  not  like  the  existence  of  His  crea- 
tures. His  life  not  like  that  of  an\'  living  being,  His  wisdom  not  like 
the  wisdom  of  the  wisest  of  men;  and  that  the  difference  between 
Him  and  His  creatures  is  not  merel}'  quantitative,  but  absolute;  I 
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mean  to  sav  that  all  must  understand  that  our  wisdom  and  His,  and 
our  power  and  His,  do  not  differ  quantitatively  or  qualitatively,  or 
in  a  similar  manner,  for  two  thing's,  of  which  one  is  the  strong  and 
the  other  weak,  are  necessarily  similar,  belong  to  the  same  class, 
and  can  be  included  in  one  definition.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
all  other  comparisons ;  they  can  only  be  made  between  two  things 
belonging  to  the  same  class.  An\thing  predicated  of  God  is  totally 
different  from  our  attribute :  no  definition  can  comprehend  both  ; 
therefore  His  existence  and  that  of  any  other  being  totally  differ 
from  each  other,  and  the  term  existence  is  applied  to  both 
homonymously . ' ' 

Unlike  the  God  of  Spinoza,  the  God  of  AFaimonides  "has  no 
positive  attribute  whatever.  The  negative  attributes,  however,  are 
those  which  are  necessary  to  direct  the  mind  to  the  truths  which 
we  must  believe  concerning  God  ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  they  d(j  not 
imply  any  plurality,  and  on  the  other,  the\'  convey  to  man  the  highest 
possible  knowledge  of  God ;  e.  g.,  it  has  been  established  b}-  proof 
that  some  being  must  exist  besides  those  things  which  can  be  per- 
ceived by  the  senses  or  apprehended  by  the  mind,  when  we  say  of 
this  being  that  it  exists,  we  mean  that  its  non-existence  is  im- 
possible." 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  grasp  ]^[aimonides'  meaning 
in  these  words.  As  has  been  already  pointed  out  by  both  Gersonides 
and  Grescas,  he  argues  as  though  not — non-existent  could  possibly 
mean  anything  else  than  existent,  or  not-plural  anything  else  but 
simple.  Perhaps  all  he  means  is  that  we  are  to  take  our  qualifica- 
tions of  God  as  we  are  to  take  the  myth  of  the  C3.xe  in  Plato's 
Republic:  only  analogicall}',  as  imperfect  approximations  to  the 
truth.  But  for  the  purposes  of  metaphor,  wh\-  should  positive 
assertions  be  less  admissible  than  negative  ones? 

Yet,  if  we  are  unable  to  know  anything  of  llis  attributes — not 
alone  because  "a  boundary  is  undoubtedly  set  to  the  human  mind 
which  it  cannot  pass,"  but  also  because  God  e.v  hypofhesi  can  haz-e 
no  attributes — we  may,  however,  know  Him  by  His  actions.  God 
is  known  by  what  He  does,  not  by  what  He  is.  "This  kind  of  attri- 
bute," says  Alaimonides,  "is  separate  from  the  essences  of  the  thing 
described,  and,  therefore,  appropriate  to  be  employed  in  describing 
the  Creator,  especially  since  we  know  that  these  different  actions  do 
not  imply  that  different  elements  must  be  contained  in  the  substance 
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of  the  agent,  b_\'  which  the  different  actions  are  produced.  On  the 
contrary,  all  the  actions  of  God  emanate  from  His  essence,  not 
from  any  extraneous  thing  superadded  to  His  essence."  Fire 
bleaches  certain  things  and  blackens  others,  melts  and  makes  hard, 
boils  and  burns ;  and  }'et  fire  does  not  accomplish  each  of  these  acts 
by  a  different  element  or  peculiar  property,  but  only  by  its  heat. 
As  Saint  Paul  has  it,  "There  are  diversities  of  operations,  but  the 
same  spirit." 

In  this  ■Nlaimonides  would  be  cjuite  correct  if  he  had  also  said 
that  we  could  know  God  as  well  as  we  know  the  nature  of  fire. 
If  we  did  not  know  that  it  was  the  same  fire  which  both  melts  and 
hardens,  would  it  be  unreasonable  for  us  to  believe  that  each  of 
these  operations  was  performed  by  a  different  fire,  or  that  it  was 
from  difterent  elements  in  the  flame  that  the  different  eft'ects  fol- 
lowed ?  Alaimonides  posits  the  unknow^ability  of  God,  like  the  God- 
head of  ]\Ieister  Eckhart,  and  then  says,  "His  works  give  evidence 
of  His  existence,  and  show  wJiat  uuist  he  assuuicd  concerning  Him, 
that  is  to  say,  what  must  be  attributed  to  Him  either  afiirmatively  or 
negatively."  Can  we  justifiably  assume  anything  about  the  cause  if 
our  knowledge  is  limited  solely  to  the  effect?  Unless  we  know  that 
God  produces  everything,  why  can  we  not  say  that  the  thunder 
comes  from  Thor,  that  rain  is  sent  by  Frey,  and  that  our  garden 
fiow^ers  are  cared  for  by  Freya  and  the  Elves?  From  diversity  of 
operations  we  may  infer  a  diversitx'  of  spirits,  or  a  diversity  in 
spirit;  unless,  of  course,  w'e  knozu  that  they  all  and  singularly  issue 
from  one  ultimate  and  simple  cause.  But  to  Maimonides  the  exist- 
ence of  God  is  never  more  than  an  assumption  from  which  the  unity 
of  Nature  incorrigibly  follows.  However,  since  God  is  unknowable, 
and  "since  the  existence  of  a  relation  between  God  and  man,  or 
between  Him  and  other  things,  has  been  denied" — what  is  He  that 
we  should  be  mindful  of  Him?  If  God  exists,  then  Nature  is  one; 
but  perhaps  all  the  host  of  Olympvis  or  of  Asgard  exist,  and  Nature 
is  not  simple.  It  is  a  rather  dangerous  business  to  make  one 
assumption  in  order  to  establish  another  assumption. 

The  Universe  is  knowable  and  all  its  ways  are  reasonable.  It 
is  on  this  assumption,  to  them  a  postulate,  that  both  Spinoza  and 
Maimonides  construct  their  respective  cosmologies.  So  far  do  they 
agree ;  but  Maimonides  went  farther :  he  would  bind  even  the 
Infinite  Wisdom — which,  by  hypothesis,  can  have  nothing  in  com- 
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men  with  what  we  call  our  wisdom, — he  would  subject  even  the 
Omniscient  to  our  so-called  Laws  of  Reason  to  what  we  at  present 
look  upon  as  Eternal  \'erities.  "We  do  not  call  a  person  weak," 
he  says,  "because  he  cannot  move  a  thousand  hundredweights,  and 
we  do  not  say  that  God  is  imperfect  because  Tie  cannot  transform 
Himself  into  a  body,  or  cannot  create  another  being  like  Himself, 
or  make  a  square  whose  diagonal  should  be  equal  to  one  of  its 
sides  .  .  .  there  are  things  which  are  impossible,  whose  existence 
cannot  be  admitted,  and  whose  creation  is  excluded  from  the  power 
of  God."  Even  God  cannot  contradict  the  Laws  of  Reason,  yet  it 
is  blasphem\'  to  assert  that  His  reason  resembles  man's! 

In  Spinoza  the  law  of  thought  becomes  the  law  of  realit\- :  in 
]\Iaimonides  the  law  of  thought  becomes  not  onl_\'  the  law  of  Nature, 
but  of  God,  too — though  he  would  be  the  last  to  admit  it.  To  view 
God  sub  specie  hoinonis,  he  would  sa}',  is  the  greatest  of  sins. 

The  answer  to  the  problems  our  philosophers  raise  can  best 
be  given  in  the  words  of  Maimonides  himself:  "The  infinite  cannot 
be  comprehended  or  circumscribed."  Spinoza  has  as  one  of  his 
first  definitions  that  the  Real  is  infinite  and  consists  of  infinite 
attributes ;  but  too  soon  did  he  forget  this  and  constructed  a  universe 
of  which  thought  and  extension  alone  are  attributes.  In  a  universe 
which  is  infinite  and  includes  infinite  possibilities,  what  avails  it  to 
us  if  we  know  but  one  or  two  of  them?  Are  we  made  blessed  by 
the  possession  of  such  piece-meal  knowledge?  Can  the  sound  of 
two  notes  soothe  our  ears  when  we  know  that  an  entire  and  endless 
symphon}'  is  being  placed,  on  a  cithern  and  Aeolian  harp,  viol  and 
psalter}",  dulcimer  and  Pandean  pipes?  Fire  bleaches  and  blackens, 
that  we  know  and  nothing  else.  But  some  daA'  it  mav  burn  us,  and 
what  then? 

L'ltimately  was  it  not  the  Law  of  Contradiction  that  both  Spinoza 
and  ]\Iainionides  worshipped,  though  the  former  raised  an  altar  to 
Substance  and  the  latter  to  the  Prinniiii  Mobile:^  Neither  called  his 
god  b}'  his   right   name;   their  religious  natures  made   it   ineffable. 

"And  they  shall  say  unto  me.  A\'hat  is  His  name?  \\'hat  shall 
I  say  unto  them?"  .  .  .  Why,  sa}',  the  Law  of  Contradiction.  .  . 
"But,  behold,  they  will  not  believe  me,  for  they  will  say.  The  Lord 
hath  not  appeared  unto  thee." 

Creation  names  Him,  say  Spinoza  and  Maimonides ;  especially 
the  mind   of  man.     "Before  the   L^niverse  was   created,   savs   the 
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Talmud,  "there  was  only  the  Almighty  and  His  name."  None  but 
the  "little  gnostics,"  of  whom  Santayana  speaks,  can  undertake  to 
call  Him  by  His  noiiieii  proprhim;  and  the  rest  of  us  still  believe 
that  "the  infinite  cannot  be  comprehended  or  circumscribed,"  that 
Life  and  its  Setting  overflow  the  articulate.  God  is  not  an  hy- 
pothesis, but  a  conjecture,  and  only  in  a  mystical  moment  does  it 
fulfill  itself. 

It  were  time  that  we,  too,  like  the  Romans  of  yore,  raise  an  altar 
to  the  Unknown  God — but  not  in  the  spirit  of  Rabbi  Moses  ben 
Llaimon. 


AGXOSTICIS^I  AND  THE  NEW  TEXDEXXIES  IX 
SCIENCE  AXD  PHILOSOPHY 

BY  VICTOR  S.   YARROS 

IT  is  high  time  some  plain-spoken  and  candid  Agnostic,  a  vigorous 
follower,  sa\',  of  Professor  T.  H.  Huxley  and  Professor  John 
Tyndall,  should  challenge  some  of  the  loose  and  vague  assertions 
to  be  encountered  on  every  side  concerning  the  alleged  repudiation 
of  the  whole  agnostic  attitude  by  the  true  scientists  of  today,  the 
alleged  new  idealistic  spirit  being  manifested  by  the  most  exact 
sciences,  the  revival  of  mysticism  in  philosophy,   etc. 

We  have  been  told  lately  that,  at  last,  science  is  abjuring  ma- 
terialism and  becoming  at  once  spiritual  and  humanistic.  A\  e  have 
been  felicitated  on  the  re-emergence  and  recognition  of  "values" — 
moral  quantities — in  a  world  that  threatens  to  become  blind  to  any- 
thing that  could  not  be  described  in  mechanistic  terms. 

The  informed  agnostic  is  wearied — when  he  is  not  amused — by 
such  rhetorical  and  gratuitous  statements. 

Science  was  never  materialistic  or  anti-social,  and  nothing  has 
taken  place  in  the  scientific  world  that  requires  a  serious  revision 
of  the  true  Agnostic  position. 

Our  conception  of  matter  has  changed,  as  has  our  conception  of 
the  ultimate  atom.  The  contemporary  physicist  regard.s — or  has 
regarded  the  atom  as  a  center  of  force.  Well,  what  of  that?  A\  hat 
is  there  that  is  "spiritual"  about  the  sort  of  forces  the  physicists 
deal  with — negative  and  positive  electricity,  for  example?  The 
atom  is  known  to  be  a  miniature  solar  system,  rather  than  an  irre- 
ducible quantity  of  something  hard  and  solid.  Again  what  of  it? 
The  solar  sy.stem  itself  is  not  in  the  least  "spiritual" ;  we  do  not 
attribute  mind  or  soul  to  the  suns  and  their  satellites. 

Some  thinkers  take  the  position  that  what  we  have  called  the 
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material  is  not  as  material  and  what  we  have  called  the  mental  is 
not  as  mental  as  we  have  supposed.  This  means  that  there  are 
mental  elements  in  the  material  and  material  in  the  mental.  Grant- 
ing the  probability  of  this  statement,  we  have  yet  to  define  the  terms 
material  and  mental.  This,  alas,  has  not  been  done  by  the  newer 
physicists  or  psychologists.  For  purposes  of  practical  discussion 
the  terms  are  perhaps  sufficiently  intelligible,  but  they  are  not 
sufficiently  clear  or  significant  to  supply  a  basis  for  a  new  theology, 
or  a  new  philosophical  system.  Nor  is  the  situation  improved  by 
asserting,  as  some  do,  that  the  ultimate  stufif  of  the  world  Is  "neutral"' 
neither  mind  nor  matter,  but  something  synthetic.  Of  the  nature 
and  function  of  that  stuff  we  are  wholly  ignorant. 

Professor  Bertrand  Russell,  in  a  recent  essay  (published  in  the 
Saturdav  Review  of  Literature )  briefly  but  lucidly  described  the 
changed  relation  between  phwsics  and  metaphysics,  including  philo- 
sophv,  due  to  late  revolutionary  scientific  discoveries  and  theories. 
I  may  quote  the  following  striking  paragraph  from  that  fine  article : 

"The  older  ph}'sics  was  based  upon  somewhat  gross  observations 
of  large  objects.  (I  mean  by  a  large  object  anything  bigger  than 
an  atom.)  It  was  found  that  certain  precise  mathematical  laws 
fitted  the  behavior  of  these  large  objects  within  the  limits  of  ob- 
servation as  they  then  were,  and  it  was  assumed  that  these  precise 
laws  were  not  only  precise,  but  exact.  This  latter  assumption  is 
being  dropped,  and  the  older  laws  are  being  regarded  in  the  light 
of  statistical  probabilities  analogous  to  the  statement  that  if  you  toss 
a  coin  often  it  will  come  equally  often  heads  and  tails.  In  fact  it 
seems  that  everything  we  see  is  a  statistical  probability.  A  colored 
surface,  for  example,  represents  the  statistical  probability  of  quan- 
tum changes  in  a  certain  region.  Continuity,  which  used  to  be 
thought  to  be  of  the  essence  of  nature,  is  now  thought  by  some  to  be 
only  a  continuity  of  probability.  The  individual  phenomena  accord- 
ing to  these  men  are  discontinuous  jumps  within  atoms,  but  the 
probability  of  a  jump  occurring  in  any  particular  place  varies  con- 
tinuously with  the  place,  and  this  probability  is  really  what  we  see 
when  we  think  we  see  a  table  or  a  chair.  \Mien  Dr.  Johnson  kicked 
a  stone  in  order  to  disprove  Berkeley,  he  was,  if  we  are  to  believe 
these  physicists,  kicking  a  statistical  probability,  and  the  consequent 
pain  in  his  toe  represented  the  statistical  probablty  of  an  upset  to 
the  atoms  in  that  part  of  his  foot. 
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"Let  US  not,  ho\ve\er,  sui)[K)se  that  we  are  still  to  be  allow  ed  to 
believe  in  atoms  and  electrons,  except  as  convenient  fictions  like 
John  Jones.  -\n  electron  consists  of  a  series  of  sets  of  phenomena 
in  jilaces  where  it  isn't.  \\  hat  are  these  phenomena?  The  only 
ones  of  which  we  Irdxe  any  direct  knowledge  are  our  own  percep- 
tions. If  there  are  others  we  know  little  about  them  bevond  the 
mathematical  laws  which  they  approximatel}'  obew" 

Materialism  in  its  crude  or  naive  sense  is  undoubtedly  knocked 
on  the  head  by  such  conceptions  as  these,  but,  pray,  what  sort  of 
foundation  do  they  offer  to  so  called  \  italism.  or  Spiritism,  or 
^lysticism?  "Statistical  probability"  is  bafHing  enough,  but  we 
know  in  a  general  way  what  it  means.  r)e}ond  that  meaning  we  are 
pathetically  ignorant,  and  we  have  no  alternative  but  to  recognize 
our  ignorance. 

^Modern  physics  and  modern  metaphysics  are  drawing  ever 
closer  together,  as  Mr.  Russell  points  out,  but  neither  has  affected 
the  case  of  the  Agnostic. 

^^'hat  of  the  field  of  morals? 

A\"e  are  told  that  values  are  independent  of  the  human  mind  and 
exist  throughout  nature.  That  ma}'  be  true,  but  the  point  is  that  we 
do  not  knozv  whether  it  is  true  or  not,  and  that  the  assertion,  more- 
over, is  absolutely  devoid  of  any  ethical  significance. 

AAdiat  moral  values  are  to  us  human  beings,  w-e  can  know  and  do 
know.  A\'e  know  that  life,  health  and  well-being  depend  on  our 
appreciation  of  our  own  moral  values.  War  and  peace,  prosperity 
and  adversity,  harmon}-  and  discord  in  industry,  tolerance  and 
intolerance — these  things  we  can  control  to  a  considerable  extent  if 
we  have  a  proper  sense  of  moral  values.  Our  treatment  of  animals, 
of  criminals,  of  mental  and  physical  defectives  depends  on  our 
moral  ideals  and  ideas. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  are  assured  that  there  are  values 
in  the  Cosmos,  we  have  no  possibility  of  bringing  them  into  anv 
conceivable  relation  with  our  own  social,  economic  and  political 
values.  Therefore,  the  very  hypothesis  of  cosmic  values  is  utterly 
futile. 

Professor  Huxle}-,  we  can  now  see,  went  too  far  when  he  postu- 
lated a  conflict  between  cosmic  ethics  and  human  ethics.  That  con- 
tention is  not  in  the  least  necessary  to  Agnosticism,  and  to  make  it, 
is  to  violate  the  scientific  law  of  parsimony.     Agnosticism  mereh' 
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takes  the  position  that  ethical  vaktes  are  a  product  of  Iiiiiiiaii  evolu- 
tion and  have  to  do  with  human  needs  and  human  problems. 
Humanity  is  part  of  the  cosmos  and  obeys  the  laws  of  the  cosmos. 
Human  morality  cannot  be  hostile  to  cosmic  laws.  All  that  reason 
permits  us  to  affirm  is  that  the  conditions  of  hvunan  life — and  even 
of  sub-human  life — have  demanded  and  still  demand  a  certain  com- 
pliance with  certain  principles — justice,  beneficence,  altruism.  Dis- 
regard of  these  principles  leads  to  misery,  strife  and  waste;  the 
more  we  carr}-  those  principles  into  our  conduct,  the  more  happiness 
we  attain  and  the  more  abundant  and  worthy  is  the  life  we  lead. 

Now,  no  supernatural  sanctions  are  required  to  justify  those 
principles  to  mankind.  We  need  no  alleged  "revelations"  from 
so-called  heavenly  regions  to  commend  them  to  us.  We  may,  in 
fact,  love  our  neighbors  as  we  do  our  own  selves  without  loving 
God.  [Morality  is  not  another  name  for  religion,  nor  religion  another 
name  for  morality.  Love  of  one's  neighbor  is  not  a  corollary  from 
any  theological  dogma.  The  Agnostic  cannot  love  God  simply  be- 
cause he  does  not  know  what  God  is,  or  what  he  does.  The  old, 
childlike,  anthropomorphic  notion  of  God  having  been  completely 
discredited,  what  meaning  are  we  to  attach  to  the  old  term?  \\'ords 
are  not  meanings,  pseudo-ideas  are  not  ideas.  To  say  that  God  is 
a  spirit,  or  that  he  is  "love,"  is  to  say  nothing  that  suggests  even  a 
faint  idea.  We  are  simply  unable  to  form  any  conception  of  a 
creator  or  of  a  process  of  "creation."  The  Bible  uses  naive 
anthropomorphic  terms  when  it  speaks  of  creation,  of  rest  on  the 
seventh  day,  of  God's  appearance  to  man.  The  bible  writers  were 
not  romantic  symbolists :  they  thought  of  God  as  a  sort  of  super- 
man who  could  be  swayed  by  prayer  and  angered  by  sin  or  mis- 
behavior. 

To  us  such  intellectual  babyhood  is  impossible.  We  have  out- 
grown the  only  definite  systems  of  theology  we  know  anything 
about,  and  no  new  system  consonant  with  science  and  common  sense 
has  as  yet  been  vouchsafed  us.    What  but  Agnosticism  is  left  to  us? 

Whether  the  truth  he  frankly  faced  or  blinked  at,  it  is  undeniable 
that  the  modern  world  is  becoming  Agnostic.  The  loud  and  pathetic 
complaints  of  the  orthodox — that  civilized  and  educated  people  are 
"forsaking  religion  and  philosophy"  and  putting  their  faith  in  the 
exact  sciences  alone,  sufficiently  demonstrate  that  proposition.  But 
the  world  is  not  forsaking  either  religion  or  philosophy ;  it  is  merely 
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and  una\()idably  seeking  a  religion  and  philosophy  it  can  compre- 
hend, take  seriously  and  apply  to  life.  Science  is  not  worshipped 
as  a  fetich;  science  is  found  useful  and  significant,  and  men  live 
bv  it.  The\-  have  little  understanding  of  the  assumptions  of  science, 
of  the  metaphysics  behind  science,  but  the}'  know  that  the  most 
abstract  and  disinterested  scientific  discoveries  sooner  or  later  afifect 
practice.  Science  verities  its  conclusions  in  the  laboratories  and 
clinics  of  life;  it  readily  abandons  disproved  ideas  or  modifies  them 
freeh'.  A\  h\',  then,  should  not  humanit}'  trust  science?  AMiere  has 
it  failed  ? 

Ah,  science  has  not  made  men  completely  moral !  Science  has 
not  answered  our  ultimate  questions  regarding  purpose  in  nature, 
the  destiny  of  man,  the  relation  between  nature  and  the  suppositi- 
tious creator  of  nature.  But  when  has  science  promised  to  do  these 
things?  Talk  of  the  bankruptcy  of  science  in  the  ethical  and  re- 
ligious realms  is  the  sheerest  moonshine.  Science  does  not  set  out 
to  prove  a>i\thlng;  it  sets  out  to  investigate  and  exjilain  phenomena, 
and  in  the  course  of  its  tasks  it  is  compelled  to  frame  hypotheses  or 
theories.  Science  has  certain  theories  respecting  the  origin  and 
development  of  religion  and  of  social  ethics,  and  that  is  all.  Science 
traces  causal  relations  when  the  data  are  sufficient.  Science  may 
predict  certain  events  on  the  strength  of  past  ex])erience.  But  all 
this  is  tentative  and  subject  to  correction.  .V  h}])othesis  is  not  a 
dogma.     Xo  theory  is  sacrosanct. 

It  is  not  so  much  science  as  the  scientific  method  applied  to 
religion  and  ])hilosophy  that  has  imdermined  those  branches  of 
speculation.  We  cannot  reason  after  one  fashion  about  chemistry 
and  ph}sics,  biology  and  psychology,  and  in  another  fashion  about 
religion  and  philosophy.  \\q  demand  that  a  formula  in  religion  or 
philosophy  have  a  definite  meaning  and  offer  evidence  in  its  own 
behalf.  To  afiirm  that  the  existence  of  God,  or  the  divinity  and 
sonship  of  Jesus,  can  be  demonstrated  in  some  peculiar  way  im- 
known  to  science,  or  to  common  sense,  is  to  talk  nonsense. 

The  editor  of  a  theological  journal,  in  a  series  of  candid  essays, 
once  attempted  to  vindicate  Christian  ethics  b_\-  appeahng  precisely 
to  evidence,  to  experience,  to  sound  sense.  "Tr}-  me,"  he  virtually- 
made  Christianity  say,  "see  whether  or  not  ni}-  precepts  and  doc- 
trines are  sound  and  beneficial ;  try  to  live  up  to  them  and  com- 
pare the  actual  results  with  those  of  any  other  system;  I  do  not  ask 
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you  to  believe  without  evidence  or  contrary  to  evidence.  I  only  ask 
}ou  to  submit  me  to  the  test  of  evidence." 

Nothing  could  be  more  fair  or  scientific  in  spirit.  Unfortunately 
no  community  has  accepted  the  challenge.  No  community  has  ven- 
tured to  practice  Christian  ethics.  Indeed,  every  so-called  Christian 
community  proves  by  its  practice  that  it  does  not  believe  the  basic 
doctrines  of  its  professed  creed  to  be  feasible  or  possible. 

Today  a  Christian,  apparently,  is  a  person  who  says  he  believes 
in  God  and  in  Jesus  but  does  not  care  or  dare  to  apply  in  a  single 
direction  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  the  divine!  Was  a  greater  paradox 
e\er  known  in  religion ? 

However,  Christian  ethics  and  Christian  theology  and  mythology 
are  by  no  means  interdependent  or  organically  connected.  If  a  so- 
ciety should  practice  rigorously  and  faithfully  the  teachings  of 
Jesus,  and  should  thrive  and  prosper  morally  in  consequence,  it 
would  not  thereby  prove  the  existence  of  a  God  or  the  divinity  of 
Jesus.  It  could  still  be  maintained  that  the  teachings  of  Jesus  were 
based  on  insight  into  the  nature  of  man  and  the  conditions  of  human 
welfare.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  moral  genius,  and  some  religious 
or  ethical  teachers  possessed  it.  They  were  "seers"  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  term  ;  they  saw  life  steadily  and  whole ;  they  formulated 
principles  which  their  contemporaries  thought  Utopian  but  which 
ampler  experience  may  vindicate.  These  principles  do  not  require 
any  assumption  as  to  the  divinity  of  Jesus,  the  inspiration  of 
Mohammed,  or  the  inerrancy  of  this  or  that  book. 

I  return  to  my  contention  at  the  outset — that  nothing  in  modern 
science  or  modern  philosophy  necessitates  a  revision  of  the  agnostic 
position.  As  Professor  J.  B.  Haldane  said  recently,  the  n'orld  be- 
lieves too  niiich  and  donbts  too  little.  Science  spells  doubt  w^here 
proof  is  not  abundant  and  conclusive.  Science  has  no  need  of 
mysticism  or  supernaturalism ;  it  stops  where  evidence  stops.  Rela- 
tivity, the  quantum  theory,  the  discoveries  of  astronomy  and  astro- 
physics have  already  wrought  revolutionary  changes  in  some  of  the 
sciences,  and  may  produce  more  such  changes ;  but  they  have  not 
furnished  any  new  justification  for  crude,  meaningless  or  empty 
theological  propositions.  The  Agnostic  is  watching  every  move 
made  by  science  and  philosophy,  but  so  far  he  has  not  perceived 
any  development  in  either  that  dictates  the  abandonment  of  doubt, 
skepticism  and  agnosticism. 
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Ah,  say  some  thinkers — Professor  James  Thurlow  Adams,  the 
historian  and  PuHtzer-prize-winner,  for  instance — science,  then,  you 
admit,  is  so  far  "a  bind  alley!"  It  has  not  thrown  any  light  on  the 
why  and  wherefore  of  things ;  it  has  failed  to  answer  the  questions 
concerning  the  meaning  of  life,  the  purpose  of  creation,  the  future 
of  the  Universe,  the  destiny  of  man.  Do  not  human  beings  seek 
such  answers?  Will  they  ever  be  satisfied  with  science  if  it  admits 
ignorance  of  and  inability  to  deal  with  the  deepest,  most  vital  and 
uhimate  problems.  Professor  Adams  thinks  they  will  not,  and  he  is 
disposed  to  predict  a  strong  reaction  against  science  and  a  revival 
of  religion  and  religious  philosophy.  Science,  he  says,  will  never  be 
discarded,  of  course,  since  its  utility  is  indisputable,  but  it  will  be 
used  merely  "as  a  tool."  Religion  and  philosophy  will  be  again 
preferred  and  invoked  for  guidance  and  for  illumination  and  sup- 
port. 

The  comments  to  be  made  on  Professor  Adams"  plaint  and  fore- 
cast are  fairly  obvious.  In  the  first  place,  science  does  not  claim  to 
be  anything  other  than  a  tool.  It  is  justified  of  its  own  children.  It 
asks  to  be  judged  by  its  fruits.  It  advertises  and  emphasizes  its 
own  limitations.  It  does  not  answer  the  ultimate  questions  simply 
because  it  cannot  answer  them — it  has  no  data,  or  very  few  data 
concerning  them  and  cannot  even  adopt  a  tentative  hypothesis. 
This  is  regrettable,  but  there  is  no  help  for  it.  Science  cannot  over- 
step its  bounds  and  remain  science. 

In  the  second  place,  if  philosophy  and  theology  can  answer  the 
profound,  vital  and  ultimate  questions  just  referred  to,  by  all  means 
let  them  do  so.  Science  will  heartily  join  average  humanity  in 
calling  them  blessed.  However,  the  answers  must  be  real  answers, 
not  mere  w^ords  without  meaning.  To  repeat,  science  and  scientific 
method  have  made  superstition,  juggling  with  terms,  false  pretence, 
self-deception  in  the  name  of  religion  or  philosophy  practicallv  im- 
possible for  intelligent  and  trained  persons. 

Agnosticism,  finally,  is  not  a  child  of  science  alone.  Huxley, 
Tyndall,  Spencer,  Lecky,  Stephens  and  a  hundred  other  thinkers 
became  Agnostics  not  because  science  stopped  where  it  did  in  their 
day,  but  also  because  they  were  convinced  that  philosophy  and  theol- 
ogy had  nothing  of  value  to  offer  beyond  the  limits  of  science.  Has 
the  situation  changed  since?  Are  philosophy  and  theology  today 
better  off  as  it  were,  the  happy  possessors  of  new  knowledge  denied 
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to  science?  They  certainly  are  not.  They  have  done  nothing,  dis- 
covered nothing,  as  I  have  said,  that  requires  the  Agnostic  sub- 
stantially to  modify  his  position.  There  is  nothing  in  the  new 
physics,  the  new  psychology,  the  new  biolog}^,  the  new  metaphysics 
that  takes  us  one  little  step  beyond  agnosticism.  As  to  the  future, 
it  will  have  to  speak  for  itself. 


A  MIXISTER'S  SOX  RUMIXATES  OX  RELIGIOX 
by  john  guy  fowlkes 

By  AA'ay  of  Getting  Started 

EDUCATIOX,  politics,  and  relii^ion  are  three  of  the  social 
agencies  that  influence  human  life  most.  Consequently,  it  is 
but  natural  that  these  three  institutions  should  be  rmder  the  spot- 
light of  public  interest  and  discussion.  Logically,  it  would  also  fol- 
low that  constant  and  diligent  effort  would  be  made  in  analyzing, 
evaluating,  and  reconstructing  these  powerful  determiners  of  so- 
ciety Education  as  a  profession  has  enjo}'ed  more  scientific  prog- 
ress in  the  past  twenty-five  years  than  during  any  preceding  century. 
The  work  of  professional  organizations  such  as  the  X^ational  Educa- 
tion Association,  The  Xational  Societ}'  for  the  Study  of  Education, 
and  the  X'ational  Research  Association  bear  telling  evidence  of  this 
progress.  Likewise,  some  concerted  effort  is  being  made  through 
such  agencies  as  the  X'ational  Municipal  Research  Bureau  to  place 
political  structures  on  a  scientific  basis.  However,  curiously  enough, 
in  most  quarters  this  attitude  of  challenging  inquiry  has  not  been 
directed  toward  religion  and  its  operating  agencies.  Individuals  as 
a  whole  seem  either  to  be  complacently  satisfied  with  existing  re- 
ligious tenets,  or  simply  entirely  indifferent  to  the  fundamental 
experiences  encountered  in  the  realm  of  spiritual  exploration.  The 
following  discussion  is  an  attempt  to  point  out  some  of  the  most 
urgent  problems  in  the  field  of  religion  at  present.  In  no  sense  has 
the  writer  attempted  to  pronounce  a  benign  benediction,  or  to  offer 
an  inflexible  solution  to  the  baffling  questions  that  arise.  If  the 
following  observations  are  provocative  of  thought,  the  author  will 
feel  fully  repaid. 
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Some  Fallacious  Notions  of  Religion 

Church  Aitachincnt  and  Religion.  In  the  minds  of  many  regular 
church-goers,  rehgion,  denominationaHsm,  and  God  represent  one 
and  the  same  thing.  Church  membership,  even  though  such  affilia- 
tion be  no  stronger  than  having  one's  name  on  the  roll,  immediately 
furnishes  the  fortunate  individual  with  the  joys,  rewards,  and 
immunities  of  the  blessedlx-  chosen  few.  Credal  politics  as  evidenced 
b}-  malicious  slander  and  insinuating  gossip  become  the  inspired 
tools  of  the  elected  sect  or  faction.  And  so  I  might  go  on  calling 
attention  to  the  undeniable  fact  that  religion  in  the  consciences  of 
man}'  has  never  meant  more  than  a  mere  title  to  a  world  unknown. 
May  such  believers  soon  disappear. 

Religions  Goodness.  "Damned  by  faint  praise,"  could  never  be 
better  illustrated  than  by  the  statement,  "He  is  such  a  good  man." 
Passive  goodness  is  the  complete  fulfillment  of  a  religious  life  to 
many  people.  Such  naivete  is  as  stupid  as  it  is  lamentable.  Carl 
VanDoren  said  some  two  or  three  years  ago  that.  "Goodness  by 
itself  is  a  drug  on  the  market,"  and  that  professional  workers, 
particularly  teachers,  need  intelligence  as  badly  as  virtue.  Certainly 
unwise  piety  can  be  no  better  than  misdirected  intelligence.  Nega- 
tive goodness  is  a  questionable  virtue.  May  the  plea  of  A'anDoren 
soon  be  answered. 

Evolution  or  "Dcz'ihition."  It  seems  incredible  that  so  many  fine 
people  in  the  United  States  should  be  guilt}-  of  the  perpetuation  of 
spreading  scientific  untruth.  And  yet  with  a  radical  hysteria  that 
would  have  done  credit  to  the  Crusaders  on  their  rampages,  thou- 
sands of  our  citizens  are  doing  everything  in  their  power  to  prolong 
a  state  of  scientific  ignorance  among  as  large  a  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation as  is  possible.  "Silver  Dollars"  and  "Crosses  of  Gold"  were 
even  deserted  by  the  Great  Commoner  when  a  "Monkey  Trial"  held 
forth,  and  emotion  rather  than  reason  was  the  basis  of  the  court 
decision  when  a  Tennessee  school  teacher  was  tried  for  teaching 
the  truth.  Not  content  with  banishing  those  miscreants  who  object 
and  rebel  against  a  literal  interpretation  of  "Genesis,"  the  devotees 
of  the  biblical  story  of  mankind  are  attempting  to  enact  statutory 
provisions  that  will  prevent  the  alleged  pollution  of  school  textbooks 
by  the  findings  of  reputable  scientists.  Such  bigoted  and  pernicious 
attempts  to  tamper  with  the  curriculum  of  public  schools  should  be 
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Stamped  out  in  tlieir  infancw  since  the  only  hope  for  even  the  i)artial 
attainment  of  our  national  educational  objectives  is  a  course  of 
studv  abundanth'  rich  in  the  gripping  accounts  of  modern  science 
and  its  applications.  Legislative  interference  with  the  details  of 
classroom  teaching  is  nothing  short  of  "Devilution"  and  should  be 
treated  accordinglw 

The  Identify  of  God  and  ReH(/ioii.  Man}-  human  beings  "ha\e 
religion"  onl\-  in  the  matter  of  attempting  to  identify  the  divine 
"Being"  and  pronouncing  such  convictions  on  their  contemporaries. 
Tt  seems  to  be  perfectl}'  sufficient  for  some  people  to  be  able  to 
shriek  from  the  housetops  that  God  "The  Father,"  "The  Son,"  and 
"The  Holv  Ghost"  as  revealed  in  these  mere  words  alone  represents 
the  apex  of  religious  values  in  life.  Weird  imaginings  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Supreme  Ruler  with  just  as  far  fetched  guesses  as 
to  his  abode  and  mode  of  life  are  strangely  comforting  to  these 
called  disciples.  And  thus  we  see  these  negative  conceptions  of 
religion  interpreted  in  curious  and  devious  ways,  such  interpreta- 
tions seething  with  incongruities  and  contradictons  as  hollow  as 
they  are  unsound.  Well  might  one  cry,  "How  long,  Oh  Lord ! 
How  long!"  but  such  an  exclamation  without  any  effort  at  clarifica- 
tion is  probably  the  besetting  sin  of  the  majority  of  people. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  weird  and  fantastical  illusions  are  de- 
cidedly less  harmful  than  the  apathy  of  that  large  group  of  highly- 
decent,  and  at  the  same  time  unthinking  folk,  who  "can't  be 
bothered"  to  expend  an\'  mental  energ\'  in  an  attempt  to  anal}"ze 
and  identify  the  principles  of  religious  thought  and  action. 

Some  Characteristics  of  Real   Religion 

Religion  as  an  Interpretative  Power.  Regardless  of  how  much 
or  how  little  factual  knowledge  is  possessed  by  an  individual,  if 
such  knowledge  is  to  be  completelv  used,  it  must  be  interpreted  in 
terms  of  pulsating  humanity  in  which  the  individual  lives.  This 
power  of  interpretation  should  include  the  ability  of  sympathetic 
appreciation.  Such  cjualities  of  appreciation  and  interpretation  in- 
volve the  ability  of  discriminating  anal\sis  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
force  of  unifying  synthesis  on  the  other.  These  processes  of 
recognizing,  indentifying,  and  translating  the  component  elements 
of  life  must  be  acquired  and  cultivated  in  respect  to  all  human 
activities   and  projects.     The  spiritual   power  by   which  this    full 
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interpretation  can  be  accomplished  is  religion.  Religion  is  a  cate- 
gorical term  because  it  is  the  storage  battery  of  all  the  traits,  per- 
sonal characteristics,  and  qualities  which  become  the  agencies  or 
devices  through  which  life  is  interpreted.  In  other  words,  religion 
is  the  clearing  house  chamber  through  which  the  "I"  in  a  human 
being  must  constantly  be  charged  in  order  that  one's  real  self  may 
reach  its  richest  fulfillment  in  wearing  the  story  of  human  life. 
In  brief,  then,  religion  is  that  spiritual  force  or  power  because  of 
w^hich  individuals  acknowledge  the  existence  of  and  pay  homage 
to  a  divinit}'  trying  to  interpret  human  life  in  terms  of  personality 
and  personal  relations. 

A  Spiritual  Matter.  In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  realized  and 
freely  admitted  that  religion  is  a  spiritual  matter.  By  this  I  wish 
in  no  way  to  refer  to  anything  of  a  visionar}%  ethereal  nature.  But 
rather  it  is  my  purpose  to  drive  home  the  undeniable  and  irrefutable 
fact  that  each  of  us  has  a  distinctive  spiritual  side.  True  it  is  that 
human  beings  never  penetrate  farther  than  the  periphery  of  this 
realm,  but  nevertheless,  this  spiritual  side  is  there  latent  or  active 
as  the  case  may  be.  Indeed,  it  becomes  more  and  more  apparent  to 
me  that  this  spiritual  side  is  the  background  of  human  lives,  absorb- 
ing crudities,  till  such  flaws  become  traits,  or  embracing  and  develop- 
ing strength  till  such  become  the  cardinal  virtues  of  the  individual 
involved.  Religion,  therefore,  must  and  does  pertain  to  a  distinctly 
spiritual  side,  and  it  is  my  belief  that  it  is  only  by  the  frank  and 
open  recognition  of  this  that  religion  can  survive.  Truly,  "Man 
does  not  live  by  bread  alone,"  and  the  other  items  of  his  subsistence 
are  just  as  real  as  is  the  staff  of  life. 

Religion  a  Reality.  Just  because  religion  is  a  spiritual  matter, 
and,  therefore,  subjective,  it  is  no  way  less  real.  There  is  grave 
danger  of  passing  through  life  and  failing  "to  see"  that  which  is  by 
its  nature  intangible.  Just  because  a  cjuality  or  element  cannot  be 
reported  in  terms  of  the  meter  stick  or  the  apothecaries  scale  in  no 
way  justifies  a  declaration  of  its  non-existence.  The  charm  of  a 
rose  can  be  separated  into  such  elements  as  color,  size,  petal  forma- 
tion, fragrance,  etc.,  and  yet  there  is  something  about  the  ensemble 
of  that  bud,  which,  while  none  the  less  real,  at  the  same  time  cannot 
be  identified  in  terms  comparable  to  those  just  used  in  analyzing  the 
flower.  The  compelling  fascination  of  a  lovely  woman,  beautiful 
both  in  body  and  character,  can  be  isolated  by  such  words  as  com- 
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plexion,  wit,  vivaciousness,  spontaneit}',  ami  what  not.  And  yet 
there  is  something  else — something  that  makes  her  "She,"  which 
while  tantalizing  in  its  elusiveness,  is  none  the  less  real.  And  so  it 
is  with  religion,  whether  a  soul  has  acknowledged  it  or  not.  It  is 
with  us.  It  is  around  us  and  will  operate  on  us  to  some  extent  at 
least  whether  we  will  or  no. 

A  Personal  Aifair.  Naturall)-,  in  the  light  of  the  preceding  para- 
graphs, religion  is  a  personal  thing.  It  is  as  intimatel\'  entwined 
with  one's  mental  and  spiritual  adventures  as  is  the  husband  with 
his  wife.  Because  of  this,  there  nuist  perforce  be  some  experiences 
in  connection  with  this  phenomenon  that  are  related  or  revealed  if 
onlv  b}'  a  transitory  glance  to  a  few  precious  companions  as  evi- 
dence that  kindred  souls  have  struck.  But  just  as  it  is  imperative 
for  the  enhancement  of  marital  conditions  that  there  be  a  proper 
exchange  of  fundamental  explorations,  so  for  the  crystalization  and 
capitalization  of  religious  exploits  must  there  be  much  more  honest 
and  open  discussion.  This  suggestion  in  no  w^ay  tends  to  cheapen  or 
vulgarize  either  the  sacred  annals  of  wedlock  or  the  gripping  ex- 
cursions of  religion,  but  it  does  propose  to  perpetuate  those  things 
that  are  satisfying  and  perchance  reveal  realms  unknown  to  the 
majority  of  human  beings. 

Of  Individual  Concern.  Certainly  anything  as  directly  related  to 
personality  as  religion  must  be  of  great  individual  concern.  True 
this  is,  especially  in  regard  to  the  single  human  being  finding  him- 
self.    How  many  people  repeat, 

"Out  of  the  night  that  covers  me. 

Black  as  the  Pit  from  pole  to  pole, 
I  thank  whatever  gods  there  be 
For  my  unconquerable  soul. 

In  the  fell  clutch  of  circumstance 
I  have  not  winced  nor  cried  aloud. 

Under  the  bludgeonings  of  chance 
My  head  is  bloody,  but  unbowed. 

Beyond  this  space  of  wrath  and  tears 
Looms  but  the  Horror  of  the  shade. 

And  yet  the  menace  of  the  years 
Finds  and  shall  find  me  unafraid. 
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It  matters  not  how  strait  the  gate, 

How  charged  with  punishment  the  scroll 

I  am  the  master  of  my  fate: 
I  am  the  captain  of  my  soul."^ 

But  how  few  people  ha\e  ever  glimpsed  the  real  meaning  of  "I 
am  the  master  of  my  fate,  the  captain  of  my  soul  ?''  Unless  such  a 
spirit  be  sublimated  with  the  desire  of  heli)ful  interpretation,  it  is 
]ikel\'  to  be  a  menace  and  liability,  rather  than  a  blessing  and  an 
asset. 

Of  Social  Si(/iiifh-anci\  At  the  same  time  that  religion  is  a 
personal  aiTair  and  an  indixidual  matter,  it  is  also  of  momentous 
concern  to  the  group.  Indeed,  unless  there  be  frequent  communion 
among  congenial  and  kindred  groups,  religion  is  likely  to  dwindle 
and  perchance  be  lost  to  the  individual,  and  therefore  to  society. 
The  recognition  of  the  pertinence  of  religion  to  the  group  is  essential 
for  the  full  de\elopment  of  spiritual  power  in  individuals.  Just  as 
the  personality  of  men  and  women  is  the  agency  through  which 
religion  functions  in  the  individual,  so  the  group  is  the  channel 
through  which  this  spiritual  power  flows  into  the  sea  of  human 
endeavor.  In  order  that  the  flow  ma}'  ever  strike  a  high  tide  mark, 
it  behooves  the  component  members  of  society  to  make  definite 
provision  for  group  culti\ation  and  expression  of  religion. 

Relic/ion  and  a  ChaiK/iiu/  JVorld.  That  the  earth  was  flat  was 
accepted  with  serene  calm  for  ages.  For  an  equally  long  ])eriod  of 
time,  it  was  imi)licitl_\'  believed  that  babies  come  into  this  world 
filled  with  "original  sin."  This  cc)n\iction  that  infants  are  in- 
carnated with  the  spirit  of  Satan  at  birth  has  j^roduced  such  rites 
as  infant  baptism,  certain  phases  of  the  theory  of  foreordination  and 
[jredestination,  and  child  salwation.  Ihit  the  geographers  and  ex- 
plorers produced  evidence  and  dared  journeys  that  destroyed  our 
saucer  picture  of  the  earth,  and  the  jxsychologist  has  shown  us  very 
clearh'  that  the  inherent  tendencies  of  hunian  l)eings  as  individuals 
are  just  as  likely  to  be  "good"  as  bad.  As  a  consequence  of  this 
geographical  and  psychological  enlightenment  we  have  changed  our 
practices.  Xo  longer  do  we  serenely  admonish  children  to  be  good 
in  general,  but  rather  good  for  something.  \Vhat  a  person  does 
natural!}'  is  no  longer  trusted  as  a  dependable  guide  for  behavior. 
Indeed,  our  most  noted  students  of  child  behavior,  tell  us  that  the 
1  "Invictus"  William  Ernest  Henley. 
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function  of  education  is  to  modify  some  orii^inal  tendencies,  elimi- 
nate some  original  tendencies  and  perpetuate  other  original  tend- 
encies, all  of  which  is  fundamentally  different  from  the  older 
principles  of  child  training.  Hut  the  i)arenl  who  has  accei)te(l  and 
practices  the  new  principles  of  education  is  no  less  loving,  no  less 
tolerant,  no  less  a  father  or  mother  because  of  a  changed  ])oint  of 
view  as  to  what  is  better  or  worse  for  the  bo_\-  or  girl. 

In  other  words,  our  scientific  knowledge  is  ,  increased.  Our 
familiarit}"  with  human  conduct  becomes  more  intimate.  l'>ut  such 
advancement  reflects  expansion  and  enhancement  rather  than  re- 
placement and  contraction.  Bitter  contro\ersies  rage  in  some 
quarters  as  to  whether  there  is  as  much  religion  now  as  was  pos- 
sessed by  the  generation  of  half  a  century  past.  These  heated  dis- 
putes cluster  around  such  external  elements  as  mode  of  dress,  the 
wooing  of  lady  nicotine  by  the  fair  sex,  bobbed  hair,  or  the  Charles- 
ton. But  after  all,  e\'en  though  these  practices  cio  differ  radically 
from  hoop-skirts  and  the  minuet,  are  they  not  entirel}-  irrele\ant 
to  the  matter  under  consideration  ?  True  it  may  be  that  religion 
does  affect  our  clothes,  speech,  and  means  of  recreation,  but  surely 
no  one  would  for  a  moment  wish  to  keep  these  things  immutable. 
Xo,  it  must  be  remembered  that  religion  is  the  spiritual  power  of  life 
interpretation,  and  it  is  this  inexhaustble  reservoir  that  human  souls 
must  constantly  tap  in  'order  to  generate  the  currents  of  human 
hopes,  ideals  and  aspirations  that  will  crystalize  into  an  im(|uenchable 
desire  to  serve.  Inasmuch  as  religion  does  pertain  to  spiritual  mat- 
ters, since  it  is  a  personal  affair  of  great  individual  concern,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  tremenduous  group  significance,  certainlx  to  re- 
main essential,  it  must  change  in  its  fashions,  but  not  its  functions. 
Its  generating  po\\"er  must  remain  the  same  as  ever.  Therefore, 
ma}-  there  be  a  cessation  to  needless  agitation  over  the  fact  that 
our  canons  of  religion  differ  in  form  from  those  of  the  past.  And 
instead  ma}'  there  be  a  constantly  surging  urge  in  all  human  souls 
to  be  the  proud  but  humble  possessors  of  real  religion. 

Possessors  and  Dispensers  of  ReUg'wu.  Countless  people,  who 
\\'Ould  put  the  publican  to  shame  in  their  vehement  declarations  are 
frequentl}"  most  devoid  of  religion.  Rituals  are  too  often  confused 
as  ends  rather  than  symbols.  As  has  been  indicated,  membership 
and  attendance  in  and  of  themselves  are  considered  the  sine  qua  non 
of  religious  expression.     The  conscientious  adherence  to  an  observ- 
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ahce  of  such  forms  is  entirely  praiseworthy  if  such  allegiance  is 
made  to  what  such  forms  represent,  rather  then  to  the  styles  them- 
selves. But,  "Be  ye  doers  of  the  word  and  not  hearers  only,"  surely 
applies  to  that  rather  insipid  group  of  professional  religionists  who 
are  so  wrapped  in  the  symbolism  of  religion  that  the  power  is  never 
gained  or  used. 

Hundreds  of  real  people  who  modestly  disclaim  any  religious 
qualities  most  beautifully  typify  the  constant  glowing  reflections  of 
magnetic  power  of  interpretation.  Such  folk  are  not  ostentatious. 
They  do  not  stand  in  public  places  and  pray,  neither  do  their  names 
grace  local  newspapers  in  heralding  headlines  when  they  subscribe 
to  the  Community  Chest  or  Far  East  Relief.  But  for  consistent, 
sympathetic  understanding  of  life  in  its  innumerable  puzzling  paths 
these  people  may  be  counted  as  the  proud  but  humble  holders  of  the 
key  to  life. 

By  Way  of  Stopping 

The  Source  of  Religion.  The  intent  has  not  been  mine  to  cast 
innuendoes  against  anything  or  anybody.  Neither  do  I  feel  the  need 
for  dismal  hopelessness  about  religion,  but  in  order  for  religion  to 
exert  its  rightful  influence  over  the  lives  of  men  and  women,  it  is 
essential  that  individuals  take  full  cognizance  of  and  make  adequate 
provision  for  the  adoption  and  cultivation  of  this  force.  The  first 
basic  requirement  for  this  is  the  personal  recognition  of  a  God. 
The  interpretation  of  this  divine  authority  must  be  an  individual 
matter,  hingeing  not  upon  such  conceptions  as  a  personal  God  and 
the  divine  Triumvirate  just  because  such  descriptions  have  been 
imposed  by  religious  formulas,  but  rather  on  what  this  God  means 
to  the  particular  man  or  woman  involved. 

The  Leaders  of  Religion.  In  the  practical  accomplishment  of 
religious  ideals,  it  is  apparent  that  there  must  be  a  more  generous 
and  whole-hearted  recognition  and  support  of  the  efforts  of  some 
of  the  leaders  of  religious  thought  today.  Fosdick  in  New  York, 
Arbuckle  in  Newton  Center,  Barstow  in  Madison,  Gilke  in  Chi- 
cago, and  Henderson  in  Los  Angeles,  bear  striking  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  the  pulpit  at  its  best  senses  the  need  for  fresh  religious 
guidance.  These  men  are  outstanding  in  the  transmittal  of  spiritual 
power  by  the  church.     Frank  at  Wisconsin,  and  Hall  at  Oregon, 
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bear  eciiiallv  potent  evidence  of  the  recognition  of  the  place  of  re- 
ligion in  university  life. 

Because  of  the  inspired  work  of  these  men  and  their  like,  it  is  my 
firm  conviction  that  religion  will  flourish.  But  such  development, 
to  be  of  value  must  be  one  of  functional  import,  directly  affecting 
contemporary  life  and  not  a  story  of  exegetical  dispute. 


THE  BALAXXE 

BY   PETER   J.    I'OPOFF 

THE  Egvptians,  the  Greeks  and  other  ancient  nations  considered 
ihc  balcDice  as  the  most  reliable  means  for  determining  tJie 
moral  7Corth  of  both  the  individuals  and  the  nations.  Yet  it  may 
be  questioned  what  the  balance,  a  mechanical  apparatus,  might  have 
to  do  with  human  morals?  Yes,  but  Job  put  that  matter  squarely: 
"Let  me  be  weighed  in  an  even  balam\\  that  God  may  know  mine 
intCf/rifv."     (job  xxxi,  6) 

r.ut  was  not  Job's  integrity-  known  to  God  without  a  balance? 
And  could  not  Zeus  kno\\",  without  his  golden  Italances.  which  of 
the  two  contending  nations,  Greece  and  Troy,  merited  to  live  and 
which  should  perish?  Again,  how  the  Eg}'ptians  could  ex])lain 
that  it  was  onl}'  by  means  of  the  great  balance  that  the  degree  of 
righteousness  of  human  heart  was  determined? 

Perhaps  one  may  say,  the  balance  is  but  a  tigure  of  speech,  a 
metaphor  or  an  allegor}-,  a  simile  or  a  mere  symbol,  a  con\'enient 
and  generall}'  comprehensible  manner  of  presenting  pro  and  contra 
in  a  matter  under  consideration?  Let  it  be.  Even  be  it  a  mythical 
balance,  yet  it  shall  retain  its  interest  and  significance  as  a  peculiar 
manner  of  human  thought,  if  nothing  else,  nothing  more.  St.  Paul 
considered  it  an  allegory  ((jal.  iv,  24). 

The  ancient  Egyptians  had  held  that  the  heart,  embracing  the 
loz'c  of  God  and  man,  was  the  very  substance  of  morality.  Thus 
they  rei)resented  the  last  judgment  before  Osiris,  the  Supreme  Judge 
of  the  dead  as  the  weighing  of  the  heart.  In  the  great  balance, 
shown  in  an  ancient  Egyptian  papyrus,  the  heart  of  the  deceased 
was  placed  in  one  of  its  pans,  and  the  feather  of  the  Right  in  the 
other.  Anubis,  the  jackal-headed  divinity,  attended  to  the  process 
of  weighing,  touching  the  balance  in  two  points,  while  Thot,  the 
Ibis-headed  divinity,  recorded  on  a  tablet  the  result  of  the  weighing 
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and  presented  it  to  Osiris,  sitting  on  his  throne.  Isis,  the  wife  of 
Osiris,  is  represented  there  as  holding  a  heart  in  lier  right  hand, 
and  with  her  left  hand  extended  towards  the  halance  she  seems 
to  control  its  working.  Thus  that  papyrus  i)icturc  shows  clearl\- 
that  the  great  balance  was  manijndated  by  the  two  di\inities,  guided 
of  course  bv  moral  considerations.  If  the  heart  was  found  righteous, 
the  deceased  was  considered  as  "justified"  and  was  called  a  "little 
Osiris."  that  is,  the  son  of  the  great  Osiris,  and  was  entitled  to  the 
right  of  swimming  eternally  in  the  golden  boat  of  his  Father.  Jdac- 
ing  the  heart,  the  love  of  God  and  man,  at  the  very  centre  of  moral 
being,  the  Eg\ptians  seems  to  have  anticipated  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  love  at  least  by  twenty  centuries. 

The  Egyptian  mummies  were  made  as  if  capable  of  feasting, 
for  their  mouth  could  be  opened  and  closed.  And  in  the  Hook  of 
the  Dead  it  is  said:  "He  will  eat  and  drink  every  day  with  Osiris; 
he  will  be  living:  he  will  be  like  God." 

A\'e  read  in  the  Iliad,  when  Achilles  and  Hector  were  about  to 
engage  in  the  hnal  tight : 

"Jove  lifts  the  golden  balances  that  show 
The  fates  of  mortal  men,  and  things  below : 
Here  each  contending  hero's  lot  he  tries. 
And  weighs  the  scale  surcharged  with  Hector's  fate ; 
Heavv  with  death  it  sinks,  and  hell  receives  the  Aveight." 

(Book  XXII,  p.  264) 

And  on  another  occasion  : 

"The  sire  of  gods  Jiis  (/olden  scales  suspends, 
AA'ith  equal  hand :  in  these  explored  the  fate 
Of  Greece  and  Tro>-,  and  poised  the  mighty  weight, 
Press'd  with  its  load,  the  Grecian  balance  lies 
Low  sunk  on  earth,  the  Trojan  strikes  the  skies; 
Then  Jove  from  Ida's  top  his  horro'rs  spreads ; 
The  clouds  burst  dreadful  over  the  Grecian  heads ; 
Thick  lightnings  flash ;  the  muttering  thunder  rolls  ; 
Their  strength  he  withers,  and  unmans  their  souls. 
Before  his  wrath  the  trembling  hosts  retire: 
The  gods  in  terrors,  and  the  skies  on  fire." 

Book  Mil,  p.  98. 

Jove's  golden  balances  seem  to  be  equivalent  to  Destiny's  decrees 
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concerning'  the  lot  of  gods  and  men.  We  read  in  the  Bible:  "Job 
niaketh  a  solemn  protestation :  Let  me  be  weighed  in  an  even 
balance,  that  God  may  know  mine  integrity.  If  my  step  hath  turned 
out  of  the  way,  and  mine  heart  have  been  deceived  by  a  woman, 
or  if  I  have  laid  wait  in  my  neighbor'd  door.  .  .  .  Or  I  eaten  m_\' 
morsel  myself  alone,  and  the  fatherless  hath  not  eaten  thereof." 
(Job  xxx'i.  6-17.) 

"Surely  men  of  low  degree  are  vanity,  and  men  of  high  degree 
are  a  lie ;  to  be  laid  in  the  balance,  they  are  altogether  lighter  than 
vanity."     (Psalm  Ixii,  9) 

"A  false  balance  is  abomination  to  the  Lord;  but  a  just  weight  is 
his  delight."     (Proverbs  xi,  1) 

"Divers  weights  are  an  abomination  unto  the  Lord ;  and  a  false 
balance  is  not  good."     (Proverbs  xxi,  23) 

"A  just  weight  and  balance  are  the  Lord's ;  all  the  weights  of 
the  bag  are  his  work."     (Prov.  xvi,  11) 

"Who  hath  measured  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand, 
and  meted  out  heaven  with  the  span,  and  comprehended  the  dust  of 
the  earth  in  a  measure,  and  weighed  the  mountains  in  scales,  and 

the  hills  in  a  balance? Behold,  the  nations  are  a  drop  of 

a  bucket,  and  are  counted  as  the  small  dust  of  the  balance ;  behold, 
he  taketh  up  the  isles  as  a  very  little  thing.  All  nations  before  him 
are  as  nothing;  and  they  are  counted  to  him  less  than  nothing,  and 
vanity."     (Lsaiah  xli,  12-17) 

"They  lavish  gold  out  of  the  bag,  and  weigh  silver  in  the 
balance,  and  hire  a  goldsmith ;  and  he  maketh  it  a  god ;  they  fall 
down,  yea,  they  worship."     (Isaiah  xlvi,  6) 

"Just  balances,  just  weights,  a  just  ephah,  and  a  just  hin,  shall 
ye  have."     (Lev.  xvix,  36) 

"And  this  is  the  writing  that  was  written,  Mene,  Mene,  Tekel, 
L^pharsin.  This  is  interpretation  of  the  thing:  Mene;  God  hath 
numbered  thy  kingdom,  and  finished  it.  Tekel,  Thou  art  weighed 
in  the  balances,  and  art   found  wanting.      Peres ;  thy  kingdom  is 

divided,  and  given  to  the  Medes  and  Persians In  the  night 

was  Belshazzar  the  King  of  the  Chaldeans  slain.  And  Darius,  the 
Median,  took  the  kingdom."     (Dan.  v.  25-31) 

"He  is  a  merchant,  the  balances  of  deceit  are  in  his  hand ;  he 
loveth  to  oppress."     (Hosea  xii,  7). 

"Saying,  When  will  the  new  moon  be  gone,  that  we  may 
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making  the  ephah  small,  and  shekel  great,  and  falsi fxing  the 
balances  by  deceit?     (Amos  \m,  5). 

"Shall  I  connt  them  pure  with  the  wicked  balances,  and  with  the 
bag  of  deceitful  weights?     (Micah  vi,  11  ). 

"And  I  beheld,  and  lo  a  black  horse;  and  he  that  sat  on  him  had 
a  pair  of  balances  in  his  hand."     (Rev.  vi,  5). 

Libra,  the  Balance,  is  one  of  the  twelve  constellations  of  the 
Zodiac. 


CALVIN   AXD   THE   REFOR^IATION 

BY   BIRGER   R.    IIEADSTROM 

IX  its  development  under  Luther,  the  Reformation  gradually  ac- 
quired a  temper  that  would  eventuall}'  have  defeated  its  own 
purpose  had  not  Calvin,  according  to  the  scheme  of  things,  bridled 
its  tempestuous  spirit  and  by  understanding  and  power  prevailed 
upon  a  confused  world  to  accept  it  as  an  inspired  escape  from  the 
bondage  of  Catholic  Christianity. 

For  this  task,  of  leading  the  world  out  of  the  religious  dark- 
ness into  which  it  had  been  plunged  by  Luther  and  of  confirming 
the  work  begun  by  the  Wittenberg  monk,  Calvin  was  eminently 
fitted.  Of  a  depth  of  mind  which  enabled  him  to  think  clearl\'  on 
almost  every  subject,  scientific  and  methodical,  and  endowed  with 
the  systematic  power  of  order,  he  was  able  to  give  expression  to 
his  views  in  a  clear  and  simple  manner  }et  with  such  force  as  to 
command  attention :  this,  together  with  the  ardent  zeal  with  which 
he  could  plunge  into  the  mysterious  depths  of  the  Godhead,  although 
he  cared  little  for  the  outward  works  of  nature,  a  sublime  piety 
founded  on  the  deep  consciousness  of  guilt,  an  earnest  impressi\e 
sentiment,  a  faith  supported  by  the  conclusions  of  the  understand- 
ing, and  a  passionate  abhorence  of  whatever  seemed  to  obscure  the 
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glor}'  of  the  Lord,  were  the  quahties  which  distinijuished  him  in  the 
work  he  was  destined  to  perform.  In  a  word,  he  was  an  exact 
contrast  to  Luther,  yet  this  antithesis  was  necessary,  for  his  com- 
mission was  one  of  peace.  Where  Luther  had  aroused,  Calvin  tran- 
quihized  :  where  the  watchword  of  one  had  been  war,  that  of  the 
other  was  order.  In  a  sense,  one  stormed,  the  other  furnished  the 
citadel  of  God.  In  that  Luther  had,  so  to  speak,  uprooted  life, 
Cahin  felt  drawn  to  effect  a  reconciliation  among  all  around  him. 
to  establish  the  Reformation  on  a  firm  foundation,  and  especialK' 
to  defeat  the  spirit  of  Antichrist  which  he  saw  growing  up  among 
the  protestants. 

When  Calvin  undertook  his  office  in  Geneva,  though  he  was 
aware  to  some  extent  of  the  work  he  was  to  do,  he  did  not  at  that 
time  realize  its  importance.  As  an  instrument  of  (lod  he  wanted  to 
do  his  duty ;  and  this  duty  he  felt  consisted  in  securing  the  religious 
freedom,  gained  after  so  bitter  and  long  a  struggle,  by  church  gov- 
ernment and  discipline,  ^^'ith  the  example  of  Zurich  in  mind,  he 
recognized  the  need  of  subverting  the  various  heresies  of  the  age 
as  well  as  the  means  to  satisfy  this  end.  What  more  proper  scene 
for  his  efforts  could  be  found,  then,  than  the  little  state  of  Geneva 
where  the  rude  licentiousness  and  antichristian  disposition  of  the 
age  were  more  j^revalent  than  anywhere  else?  And  as  the  capital 
of  the  Reformation,  commanding  the  attention  of  the  world,  it  can 
readily  be  seen,  when  after  the  death  of  Luther  and  the  convulsions 
in  the  German  church  Calvin  was  to  stand  alone  and  become  the 
center  of  all  observation  in  connection  with  the  great  historical 
events  of  the  time. 

That  his  mission  was  in  fulfillment  of  the  plans  of  Providence 
is  proved  by  the  great  influence  which  his  doctrine  exerted.  The 
world  needed  and  expected  him  ;  and  this  explains  the  rapid  diffu- 
sion and  easy  victory  of  his  system.  It  was  for  him  to  effectually 
oppose,  by  the  development  of  protestant  Augustanism,  the  catholic 
power  of  the  deep-rooted  errors  of  Pelagianism,  in  which  mankind 
had  become  too  deeply  absorbed,  and  which  the  Lutheran  and 
Zvvinglian  Augustinism  had  not  been  sufficiently  powerful  to 
break,  as  well  as  to  perfect  the  work  begun  by  Luther  and  Zwingli 
and  to  establish  a  more  spiritual  understanding  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per. That  he  had  a  difficult  problem  to  solve  is  testified  by  the 
opposition  which  he  encountered,  yet  at  all  times  he   felt  instinc- 
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tivel\'  impelled  to  nj^hold  his  principles.  And  that  Calvinism  actu- 
ally influenced  the  civilization  of  Europe  can  be  discerned  through 
the  exaltation  of  believing  souls  at  one  time,  and  at  another,  through 
the  practical  effects  hv  which  it  was  attended,  the  sound  elo(|ucnce, 
and  the  careful  criticism  and  study  of  language.  Calvin's  exegetical 
method,  especiall}-,  founded  upon  philosophical  and  scientific  knowl- 
edge, startled  France  and  Geneva,  and  awakened  the  spirit  of  re- 
flection. In  fact,  he  inspired  to  a  large  extent  that  spirit  of  in- 
quirA-  which  has  been  so  successfullx'  cultivated  by  modern  times, 
and  bv  means  of  which  so  many  errors  and  abuses  ha\e  been 
banished. 

Though  Calvin's  most  effectual  efforts  ^\•ere  for  France,  his 
influence  extended  far  beyond  its  borders,  to  llolland,  England, 
and  Scotland,  where  Knox  displayed  the  true  courage  of  a  re- 
former, and  even  to  Germany,  where  the  weaker  spirit  of  Zwingli. 
or  the  ^•acil]ating  voice  of  a  Cranmer  were  powerless  to  contest 
so  salutarv  a  doctrine,  whose  appearance  was  viewed  b}-  so  many 
as  the  support  and  comfort  of  needy  souls.  And  Avhat  secured  to 
this  spirit  so  comprehensive  an  authority,  was  the  power  with  which 
it  not  only  propounded,  but  supported  by  argument  as  well,  the 
grandest  principles  of  Christian  doctrine;  it  impressed  upon  the 
soul  the  sublimest  notion  of  the  living  God  and  of  eternal  salvation. 
And  though  it  directl}'  opposed  the  ruling  principles  of  the  age,  and 
the  prevailing  ideas  of  the  godhead,  so  darkened  b\'  scholasticism 
and  vain  imaginings,  it  Avas  precisely  the  powerful  operation  of  this 
element  which  the  world  needed,  ^tany  souls  longed  for  it  and 
were  happy  to  embrace  a  doctrine  that  seemed  to  come  from  Gofl. 

In  Holland,  especially,  this  desire  for  the  spiritual  influence  of 
Calvinism  went  far  towards  promoting  the  establishment  of  the 
Calvinistic  doctrines,  an  end  which  was  finally  accomplished  by  the 
famous  synod  of  Dort ;  and  to  whose  solemn  decree  even  the  Hugue- 
nots in  France  felt  compelled  to  yield.  This  victory  of  Calvinism, 
however,  achieved  through  the  political  disturbances  which  marked 
the  country's  destinies  at  that  time,  revealed,  not  only  the  blending 
of  politics  with  the  pure  Calvinistic  element — an  essential  blending, 
for  the  theocratic  spirit  of  Calvin  recjuired  the  state's  assistance 
in  the  government  of  the  church — but  as  well  the  dangerous  in- 
fluence of  the  new  power,  disclosed  so  impressively  by  the  remark- 
able history  of  England  at  the  time  of   Cromwell,  when   the  per- 
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verted  view  of  the  doctrine  of  election  led  to  so  many  horrible  ex- 
cesses. Yet,  equally,  when  rightly  understood,  it  gives  peace  and 
order  to  the  world,  for  when  the  storm  was  spent  and  the  Calvin- 
istic  svstem  in  Scotland  remained  victorious  in  its  holiness,  it  has 
continued  to  bestow  upon  the  people  the  greatest  and  surest  bless- 
ings. 

In  Germany,  the  divine  influence  of  that  pure  spirit  was  more 
clearlv  demonstrated,  where  it  gave  a  new  life  to  the  old,  dead  form 
of  Lutheranism  by  the  instruction  and  practical  character  which 
appeared  in  the  schools  of  Calixtus  and  Melancthon.  And  even 
to-dav,  we  may  discover  the  operation  of  that  powerful  Calvinistic 
spirit,  founded  upon  conviction  and  producing  conviction,  espe- 
cially in  the  manifestations  of  Methodism,  diffusing  the  severest 
doctrines  of  Calvinism.  In  fact,  in  the  history  of  the  reformed 
churches  we  find  this  powerful  spirit  present  in  all  its  phases,  and 
everywhere  meet  with  traces  of  the  man  by  whose  indefatigable 
labours  in  the  cause  of  order  the  opposition  in  protestantism  was 
finally  overcome  and  a  unification  of  the  churches  accomplished. 
And  it  is  by  this  influence,  which  he  has  continued  to  exert  through 
the  centuries,  that  his  position  in  the  Reformation  is  measured. 
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